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Notes. 
RICHARD THOMSON OF CLARE HALL. 


Among the Fellows of Clare Hall noted for 
their profound knowledge of divinity in Nicholas 
Ferrar’s undergraduate days, Bp. Turner names 
“Dutch Thomson, as we quote him still at Cam- 
bridge” (Ruggle’s Jgnoramus, ed. Hawkins, p. ix. 
n.). Ina note on Two Lives of Nicholas Ferrar 
(Cambridge, 1855, 8vo., pp. 171, 172.), I collected 
a few notices of Thomson, but was not then 
aware of the high opinion which the greatest 
scholars of the age, the Scaligers and Casaubons, 
had expressed of his ripe scholarsbip. 

The literary character of King James's trans- 
lators (Thomson belonged to the Westminster 
class, to whom the early books of the Old Testa- 
ment were assigned”) cannot be unimportant to 
Englishmen. I have, therefore, gleaned some ma- 
terials for a memoir of Thomson from the printed 
correspondence of the time, and shall be glad to 
learn more of him. As the whole number of 
Englishmen eminent for classical learning is very 
sinall, and this is, I believe, the first attempt to 
claim for Thomson a place amongst them, I have 
gone more into detail than the authors of Athene 
Cantabrigienses can afford to do, and must beg 
your permission to devote two or three papers to 
the subject. 


* Fuller’s Church History, ed. Brewer, vol. vy. p. 371. 
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Bishop Andrewes, writing to Is. Casaubon, 
Sept. 8, 1612, says (Minor Works, p. xlv.) : — 

“ Thompsonus valet, et novum magistratum meditatur, 
in eoque tutus est.” 

Mr. Bliss, in his note, refers to Casaubon's let- 
ters for a favourable character of ‘Thomson. 

In Casauboni Epist le, ed, Almeloveen, Rote- 
rodami, 1709, fol., the following are addressed to 
Thomson, or refer to him. 

No. 12. p. 8. Geneva, Apr. 25, 1594. To 
Thomson. This letter implies a previous fami- 
liarity and corres; and speaks of Thom- 
son's scholarship as on a level with the writer's. 
Casaubon offers assistance in an edition of Sextus 
Empiricus, acknowledges past services, and begs 
for a continuance of them: 


on kk nce, 


“Tu nihilominus wxternum me tibi devinxisti; cujus 
amorem, fidem, et merita nunquam non predicabo. —Li- 
bros nondum accepi quos mitti a te tua epistola aiebat, 

- Quicquid mea causa impenderis, id cui refundi velis 
fac me certiorem: alioquin carebo hoe fructu amicitix 
tue: tua enim opera non utar.... Ego nune Arriani 
Dissertationes publice expono. . .. O Philosophum! O 
dignum tuo excellenti ingenio campum! quare si me 
audis, rape mihi hane palmam dum adhuc in medio est 
posita, Offero tibi quicquid habuero, quod juvare te 
possit. Moliebar ipse aliquid: sed melius hoc onus in 
tuos valentissimos incumbet. Suetonium 
scis mihi esse ad manum:; in eum si quid habes, queso, 
adjuva. Procopii libellum, quem tam blande offers, si 
semel pellegero, remittam statim.” 


The Dousas, Vuleanius, Lectius, and Paulas 
Stephanus, also occur as friends of ' 
He seems to been a favourite 
ladies 4 


humeros 


‘homson’s. 
have with the 


“ Uxor, soror mea, et sororcula tua [who is this? te 
ferunt oculis, et plurimum salvere jubent.” 


No. 13. p- 9. 


“ Literis nonnullorum (imprimis autem 
mei) intellexi, probari tibi nostra studia.” 


Geneva. Same day. To Scaliger. 


Thomsonis 


“ Scripsit nuper ad me adolescens eruditissimus, et 
mihi charissimus, Richardus Thomson, se isthic telam 
nescio quam esse orsum,” etc. 

No. 16. p. 11. Aug. 21, 1594. 
Janus Dousa [Johan van der Does]. 


Geneva. To 

“ Richardo [I homsoni, marg. note,] nostro, quem ego 
adolescentem juxta cum oculis meis amo, quid factum sit, 
et in qua illum queram proseucha, ex te scire cupio: nam 
post ejus Stada profectionem nihil mihi de eo comper- 
tum.” 


No. 17. 


Sealiger. 


Geneva. Oct. 15, 1594. To 


p. 12. 
“ Scribo etiam ad Thomsonem, studiosissimum mei vi- 
rum, ut si quid poterit me] 
cures velim.” 

No. 29. p. 19. 
Scaliger. 


hic adjuvet ; eas quoque literas 


Geneva. May 19, 1595. To 


“ W[ottonus; i. e. Sir Hen. Wotton, for whom Casau 
bon had become surety —to his cost] satisfecit, mequ 


ea molestia liberavit, in quam, ut vere scribis, conjecerat 
me dxa:pos mea facilitas,. . . Persuasus sum tuis maxime 
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literis effectum et Busenvallii, necnon opera Thomsoni 
nostri, ut hac sollicitudine liberarer.” 

No, 42. p. 26. Geneva, Oct. 8, 1595. To 
Jacques Bongars. 

Thomson has written of Notes on Polybius by 


Lipsius. “Lipsius ergo Polybium edidit? per 
omnes Musas te oro et obtestor, inquire, inv: 
The Thomson sends greeting, and 


have had he 


tiga.” same 


would written, known Bongar's 
address. 

No. 79. p. 45. Geneva. Aug. 26, 1596. To 
Thomson. Is rej iced to hear that he proposes to 
travel into Italy: * Pi a nobis discessum 


paucos admodum [libros] ¢ 


st tuum 
raris nactus sum: eos 
nempe quos vel tuus amor mihi dono misit vel 
vvatia Bongarsii.” 
hooks had miscarried. 

No. 104. p Geneva. 
Sir Henry Savile. And No 
Nov. 5, 1596. To William ¢ 

lhomson had been with Casaubon, and a 

in which he was held by 
He therefore makes bold 
with them. 

Montpellier. Jan, 1, 


Nov. 3, 


105 p- 5 


1596. ‘To 
Geneva 


56. 
7 
maden, 
sured 
him of the high reeard 
Savile and Camden 
to open a correspot 
No. 113. p. 
To Thomson. 
Has ‘ed his arrival to his brother 
and sister, who will have shown the letter to 
Thomson. Requests him to forward ‘ JEschyleas 
schedas nostras,” after making use of them. Is 
looking out anxiously for extracts from Servius, 
which ‘Thomson may be able to 


al nce 


60, 1597. 


] . 
already announ 


and any thing els 


spare. Hopes that he has written to Scaliger. 

* Nobilem tuum, vere nobilem Robertum [Sir Rob 
Killegrew ? | « , uxor, liberi tecum amantissime salu- 
tamus. Sororem meam bis viduam cupio tibi esse, dum 
isthic eris, commendatam. Vale, vir mili ex animi sen- 
tentia dilecte et probate.” 

No. 115. p. 63. Montpellier. Feb. 17, 1597. 
To Thomson. 

] 


Aubrius Wechelianus demands notes on the 
New Testament. Thanks Thomson for writing 
to Sealiger in his behalf Has heard from his 
sister of Thomson's continued kindness, and prays 


God to reward him for his tried friendship. 


Phomson’s two last parcels of 
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“ Uxor et liberi 'te, et Robertum nobilem tuum quam | 


ofliciosissime et peramanter salutant Vale, meum 
delicium, meus amor.” 

No. 122. p. 66. 
To Thomson. 

Is impatient to hear from him, and to receive a 
Martial. 

“ Vale, ex animo et penitus dilecte Thomson, Uxor te, 
et nobilem tuum * salutat quam officiosissime.” 

No. 130. p. 71. Montpellier, March 29, 1597. 
To Isaia Colladon. 

Excuses himself for not writing to ‘Thomson. 


March 19, 1597. 


Montpellier. 


“ Et ipsi, et ejus comiti nobili plurimam a me salutem.” 


Z'uam in the printed text, by mistake no doubt 


| 
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No. 157. p. 84. Montpellier. Dee. 27, 1597 
lo Sealiger. 

Thomson has sent a short unpublished treatise, 
the Mechanica of Athenzus, requesting that it 
may be sent on to Sealiger. 

“ Multum me doctissimo Thomsoni debere fateor, qui 
eo munere ine conaverit, 

With a subsequent letter (No. 170. p. 90., 
Montpellier, Jan. 8, 1598) 
treasure, which he had greedily perused. 

No. 213. p. 109. Paris. Sept. 20, 1600. ‘Ty 
Thomson. 

Sends a copy of his “ Animadversiones,” 
Hopes to see Thomson at 


Casaubon sends the 


and 


begs for corrections, 


Paris, and rejoices to hear that he proposes to 
write notes on Cicero's Letters to Alticus. IMlas 
received his notes on Polybius and Suetonius 


had already some years before discussed a ques- 


tion propounded by him. 
“Uxor et liberi plurimam tibi toto salutem 
precantur,”’ 

No. 218. p. 
Sealiger. 

Thomson had thrown him into a transport of 
delight by the intelligence that the elder Sealiger’ 
commentaries on the De Historia Animalinm were 
in course of publication. 

No. 264. p. 136. Paris. 
Thomson. 

Excuses for not writing. Baudius is in Thom- 
son's neighb yurhood. Thanks for hi Ip about the 
Letters to Alticus. Sends an answer to Thomson's 
qui tion, De Navigationibus Indicis. Hopes soon 
to answer Andrew Downes’s Greek letter. 

No. Paris. Jan. 19, 1602. ‘To the young 
broth rs L ibbé. ‘ 

Thomson has written word that he has a MS. of 
Cicero's Letters to Aiticus in their hands, on which 
i They are re- 


pec tore 


Paris. Oct. 22, 1600. To 


112. 


Jan. 13, 1602. To 


266. 


he desires Casaubon’s opinion. 
quested to send the MS. 

No, 268. Pp: 139, Paris. 
Thomson. 

Works in hand. Plagiarisms and abusivenes 
of Marcilius. Is engaged on the Seriptores His- 
toria Augusta, and wishes to learn the opinion of 
Thomson and other English scholars respecting 
the book. Sends the letter through Perottus 
notwithstanding a report that he has left England 
being doubtful whether Baudius is still there 
Recommends Thomson to make the acquaintance 
of the new ambassador, that they may correspon: 
through him. 

No. 273. p. 141. 
the Labbé:. 

Has received the MS. of the Zelters to Alticus, 
and is disappointed on a cursory glance at them 

No, 283. p. 148. Paris. May 31, 1602. T 
Charles Labbé. 

Encourages him to publish Zonaras’ Lexicon 
Is curious to know what reply Thomson, who ha! 


Feb. 4, 1602. ‘To 


Paris. March 20, 1602. Ti 
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more than once held out hopes of its publication, 
will make to Labhe's request. 


No. 328. p.173 Paris. Jan. 22, 1603. To 


Chark S Labbé. 

Sends a letter of Thomson's, the bearer of 
which also brought Photius’s Lexicon, which shall 
be forwarded by the first opportunity. 

For nearly seven years no letter to Thomson, 
nor any allusion to him, can be found in the 
bulky volume of the Epistole. The next letter, 
however, proves that the correspondence had not 
been interrupted, at least not to such an extent as 
the great gap in the extant series might lead us 
at first sight to conclude. 

No. 652. p- 339. Paris. Dec. 28, 1609. To 
Thomson. 

Fears that Thomson will detect faults in his 
version of Polybius on farther acquaintance. 
Their friend Tomkys, who has spent some months 
in Paris, will t stify how greatly he is distracted 
by religious controversy. He is aware of the 
danger of plain-speaking, but by God's help will 
not flinch. Tlis principal adversary is Cardinal 
Perottus; with whom, from his position in the 
Royal Library, he is constantly brought into con- 
tact, “not without the orders of Agamemnon.” 

I propose to go through the remainder of Ca- 
saubon’s letters and his Hphemeridcs in another 
J. E. B. Mayor. 


communication. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ANDERSON PAPERS. 

The following is a copy of a paper found among 
Rev. John Anderson's MSS., being “ No. VI.” of 
* Anderson's Papers.” ‘The handwriting, not Mr. 
Anderson's, is bold and lawyer-like, and the paper 
was very possibly concocted between the reverend 
gentleman and some legal friend at Dumbarton, 
equally zealous for the royal cause and staunch 
in adherence to Argyll. It is endorsed in Mr. 
Anderson’s handwriting : “ Advertisement to have 
been put in y* Western Intelligence about y° so- 
lemnities at Dumbartan (sic) after y‘ victory of 
Dumblaine, 1715,” better known as the “ Shirra- 
muir,” the finishing blow to the rebellion of ‘15 
as, from the endorsement, it does, not seem eve 
to have been published as intended in the news- 
papers of the day, as well as from the interest of 
the account itself, and in honour of the last toast 
to the 3 Ps—* Peace, Plenty, and Presbytery "— 
you may perhaps think it deserving of a place in 
the columns of “N. & Q.” In this hope, I tran- 
scribe it at length : — 

“ Dumbarton, Nov’. 14%, 1715. This day at noon we 
received: the joyfull news of the victory obtained yester- 
day beyond Dumblane by his Majesties forces under the 
Command of his Grace- the Duke of Argyle over the Re- 
bells under the Command of the Earl of Mar. There- 
upon the great guns of the Castle were discharged, the 
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Militia of the Shire was drawn out in the afternoon, and 
reviewed by their Colonell, the honourable Mr. John 
Campbell of Mamore, uncle to his grace the Duke of 
Argvle. In the Evening there were Bonfires, illumina- 
tions, and ringing of bells. The Magistrates of the town 
gave a handsome treat of wine at their Bonfire at the 
Cross to the Lieutenant, Deputs Justices of the peace, 
Officers of the Militia, and the other Gentlemen of the 
Shire, who were present; at which His Majesty's, the 
Prince’s, Princess's, Duke of Argyle’s, with all the other 
loyall healths, were drunk, each under a volley of small 
shot [Arms I presume!) of a large detachment of the 
Militia, which gave a close fire as any regular forces 
could possibly have done; all which healths were con- 
cluded with one to Pea Plenty, and Presbytry. Next 
morning, at nine of the clock, M* Anderson, the minis 
ter of the Town, assembled the Congregation in the 
Church, where before a very frequent [ frequént, p. p. i 
well-attended] meeting, not only of the parish, but of the 
above-mentioned gentry, he offered up Solemn praise and 
thanksgiving to God for the said victory. 

“ The keeping of this solemnity in the head toun of th 
Shire had a good influence on the Country adjacent 
particularly about the water of Enrick*, where some 
Jacobits had essayed to put people into a Confusion by 
spreading false reports that the Duke of Argyle himselt 
was dead in Battell, and his whole Army cut off to serey 
men; and tho’ the Common people know very well hovw 
little faith is to be iven to Jacobite news, q*™ | whicl 
in so many hundred instances they have found false, yet 
thes reports put them i some Consternation, becaus« 
they knew that the Army of the Rebells was well nigh 
thrice the number of the Duke’s. However, the Keeping 
this Solemnity in the toun, where they knew the best in- 
formation was, undeceived the Country; so much the 
rather that in the midst of the Jollity at the Cross, there 
providentially came two Expresses, one upon the back of 
another, confirming the news of the victory.” 











On the same piece of paper which bears the 
foregoing, a large sheet of lawyer's post, without 
date, but doubtless of the same year and day, and 
unsigned, is the following legal memorandum, 
which brings us back to an old voluntees pe riod of 
1715 in Scotland, to be read by the new light ol 
the volunteerage of 1860 — pregnant as our move- 
ment is with all good for our country, and instil- 
ling a wholesome awe in every mind hereabouts, 
and respect for Britain in ev« ry council of Europe 

“ Rob. Semple, Heritor for Auchintullich, in y® | the 
paroch | parish) of Lusse Luss, Lochlomondside |, was 
ilwayes willing to offer his proport" for a militiaman, 
according to the valuat” of y* | that] fraction, as he hath 
done for other lands wherein he was concerned, and not 
being received by Pluscarden, who furnishes the Stan- 
dard, Intreats yt [ that} bis Quota may be received, and 
his land not poynded for ‘de Silencie.’ ” 

We wonder if Rob. Semple of Auchintullich, 
the unready, saved his lands from legal process ; 
but our friend of 1715 vanishes into space, and 
makes no answer. If you will grant me space, I 
will conclude “ Anderson’s Papers” with a letter 
from J. Martin of Inverary, 5th Jan. 1716, giving 


* “The water of Enrick,” is the river Endrick, which 
falls into Loch Lomond, at the lower or southern end of 
the Loch, on Montrose’s side of Loch Lomond, hence 
Jacobite ground 
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some information as to the state of the country at 
that period, and the quenching of the last brands 
of the great rebellion of 1715, D. Lamont. 


Paris. 


PEPYS’S MANUSCRIPTS. 

The underwritten list of MSS. were at one tine 
in the possession of Samuel Pepys, Secretary to 
the Admiralty. By his will the library left at his 
decease was bequeathed to the University of Cam- 
bridge, to be place d in the colleges of Trinity or 
Magdalene, with a preference given to the latter. 
I would inquire if the collection as mentioned in 
this catalogue be preserved there intact, or were 
any of the volumes otherwise disposed of previous 
to the testator’s death ? 

“ Disquisitio de Origine Navigationis 
N. Vincentium.” 

*“ A Collection of y¢ most Antient Laws of England con- 
tained in y® Black Book of ye Admiralty. (Transcribed 
from the copy thereof in S* Rob. Cotton's Library in old 
French, fol. )” 

* Balfour's Practiques and Old Sea Law of Scotland, in 

ytch, fol.” 

“Select papers on this subject. 

NW.” 





Per Cl. Virum 


Vide under the Histo- 
ricall. 

“An Extract of all Masters Naval contained in the 
Parliament Rolls of England, fol.” 

“A like Extract of y* Naval Matters of Eugland re- 
corded by y® chief of our English and French and above 
0 of our Latin Historiographers, in 2 vol., ful.” 

“ Excerpta (presertim Navalia) ex Adversariis, fol.” 

“ The Process of English Policy for y* Guarding of the 
Sea, written about the time of IL. VL. in English vers, 
Pergam., formerly published (but from an imperfect 
copy) by Hackluit.” 

“A List of ye Royal Navy of England as it stood in ye 
last Year of K. Hen. y® VIIL, 1546, consisting of Ships, 
Galeases, and Row Barges, with draughts of one or more 
of each Rate, taken from y* originall Designes presented 
to that King by Anthony Anthony, one of the Oflicers of 
his Ordnance, Pergam. fol.” 

“ An historicall Report of y® principall Occurrences re- 
lating to v® Actions, Conduct, Expence, and Successes of 
y® Royal Navy of England in Peace and Warr at Home 
and Abroad, with its Trade, Discoveries and Plantacdns, 
from y® Reign of K. Hen, VIII. to that of K. James L, 
fol.” 

“ Originall Accounts of y* Annuall Receipis and Ex- 
pences of y* Navy of England within and betweene the 
Reigns of K. Hen. VIIL. and Q. Elizabeth, in 11 vol. fol.” 

“Clement Adams’s Navigatio Anglorum ad Muscovitas, 
The originall Book dedicated to King Phillip, Anno D. 
1553.” 

“A Collection of Select Tables, Lists, Instruccdns, and 
Allowances relating to ye Admy and Navy of England, 
written by James Humplreyes, one of the officers of the 
Navy, 1568.” 

“ A Discourse of ye Navy of England, written by Jo. 
Montgomery, A. p. 1570, with his additionall Observations 
thereon after y* Spanish Action in 1588, and his Project 
for erecting a Land Militia to K. Phillip, 1557.” 

“ The originall Libro de Cargos of Barnabe de Pedroso, 
Proveedor of y® Spanish Armada, 1588, shewing the per- 
ticular proporedns of every species of provision and muni- 
- put on board each ship and vessell in that Armada, 
fol.” 
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“ Sir Fra* Drake his originall Pocket Tables and Charts, 
Pergam.” 

“Capt. Edward Fenton (anothe: brated 
mander under Q. Eliz.), his Pocket-book of Naval Calcu- 
lations, A.D. 1590.” 

“A Collection of Fermes, Accounts, Surveys, and 
Allowances of antient use in the Navy, fol.” 

“An Accurate Survey and Discourse of Milford Haven, 
being y® original Book presented to y* Lord Burleigh.” 

“A Report from a Commission of Enquiry held in 
the beginning of K. James y* 1* Reign into the then 
Abuses and Commissions in the Navy, with the Remedies 
proposed thereto, fol.” 

* The results of two other Inquisitions into y 
Management of y* Navy, temp. Jac. L., fol.” 

“The originall of a Discourse written aud dedicated to 
Prince Charles touching y® Decrease of Trade, by R. 
Kayill.” CL. Horrkr. 


1 . 
cele sea com- 


State and 


[Samuel Pepys died on May 26, 1703, and by his will 
gave his nephew, John Jackson, Esq., of Clapham, the 
use of his valuable library and collection of prints for his 
life, and directed that they should afterwards be removed 
to Magdalene College, Cambridge. Mr. Jackson died in 
March, 1722-3. The late Lord Braybrooke (lepys’s 
Diary, i. p. xxxvii. ed, 1854), says, “It seems odd that 
there should be no record of the exact time at which the 
books were transferred by the executors of Mr. Jackson to 
Magdalene College.” The removal of the books did not 
take place till the year 1724, as we learn from the follow 
ing announcement in Parker's London News, No. 887., 
July 24, 1724: —* The library of Samuel Pepys, Esq., 
Secretary of the Navy in the reign of King James the 
Second, and placed in the hands of Mr. Jackson of Clap- 
ham, deceased, is now reposited at Magdalen College in 
Cambridge, in a handsome gallery, fitted there to receive 
it. It is a very choice and numerous collection, consisting 
of 3000 volumes in most sciences and languages, contain 
ing several curious books and papers relating to navi- 
gation, Secretary Pepys desiring in his Will, that his 
library might be disposed of to some College in one of 
our universities, that it might be serviceabie in the ad- 
vancement of all kinds, but rather to Magdalene College 
than any other, as a grateful acknowledgment of his 
education therein.” A large portion of original Pepys 
manuscripts, however, were ultimately lost to Magdalene 


| College, never having passed into the hands of Mr, Jack- 


son; but eventually Dr. Rawlinson fortunately obtained 
them, and they were included in the bequest of his books 
to the Bodleian library. They are comprised in about fifty 
volumes, and relate principally to naval affairs. A list of 
the more important articles will be found in “ N. & Q.” 
2ed S$. v. 142.—Ep. ] 


OLD SCOTCH GENTRY. 

I have lately read Tytler’s Life of Sir Thomas 
Craig, the eminent Scotch lawyer of James VL's 
time, including Sketches of other eminent Scotch- 
men, his contemporaries, published in 1823. Also 
a volume published in London, 1714, second edi- 
tion, entitled Memoirs concerning the Affairs of 
Scotland from Queen Ann's Accession to the Com- 
mencement of the Union, a violent Jacobite’ pro- 
duction, by a Scotch Member of Parliament, but 
containing very graphic descriptions of most of 
the leading men in Scotland at that time. It ap- 
pears from an introduction to have been pub- 
purpose of 
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exposing the designs and disloyalty of the Jaco- 
bites, and a French invasion which had misgiven. 
> 
Seeing in these works so many names of old 
Scotch commoners’ families, and which have no 
, 
place of fame in the books of peerage or baron- 


etage, it has oceurred to me that, by means of 


“N.& Q.,” short notices of such families might 
be put on rec ord, so as to form the croundwork 
for a book of old Scotch gentry, limiting the 
notices to familics in possession of their estates 
prior to the Union, and not excluding families 
which have since fallen out of sight, provided 
they had previously been of old sts anding. M: any 
of these families, though not ennobled or titled, 
were patriotic, and actively engaged in the poli- 
tical and religious contests of their country ; and 
a record of them might easily be preserved, were 
their representatives to furnish short notices of 
them such as I have indicated, including their 
residences, arms, &e. Kc. Many of them during 
the last 150 years have gone out of sight; some 


have been ennobled or made baronets by succes- 
} 


sion or through royal favour, such as Bailie of 


Me ‘Herston, now Earl of Haddington. Still many 
remain with their old — tive land titles, such 
as Dundas of Dundas; Campbell of Monzie ; 
Crawford of Ardmillan; Blair of Blair; Forbes 
of Culloden, and a host of other such. No doubt 
vust numbers of them have disappeared by the 
alienation of their estates since the Union. 

In the Scotch Acts 
Murray of Glendook, Clerk of Register, from the 
commencement of the reign of James L. of Scot- 


land, 1424 to 1681, there will be found a List of 


Commissioners of Supply in all the Scotch coun- 
ties in 1667, containing the names of many of the 
landed gentlemen, peers, baronets, and com- 
moners at that time. 

Will any one inform me in what work I will 
best find the Scotch Acts of Parliament prior to 
1424, and where those between 1681 and the 
Union ? Scotus, 





* ULLORXA,” 


This strange word occurs in the following pas- 
suge of Timon . Athens, Act IIT. Se. 4.:— 

“ Go bid all my friends, 
Lucius, Lu icullus, and Se smpronius, Ullorxa, al. 
I'll once more feast the rascals.” 

As Steevens sagaciously observes, neither Rome 
nor Athens knew the word ; and as we may safely 
say the same of England, the chances are that it is 
the coinage of the printer. Our business, then, is 
to try to find out the current coin which it has 
superseded, and not, like the 2nd Folio and Mr. 
Dyce, Alexander-like, cut the Gordian knot, by 
ejecting it from the text. 

I think I have lately made it very probable | 
that on one occasion “ ‘Th’ ambitious” had, under 





published by Sir Thomas | 
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the printer’s m: otal ition, become “ Thank Eng- 
land’s ;” and surely then, in the hands of the 
same operator, “ all o° them,” “ all of em,” or “all 
on’em”—might have been converted into Ullorra: 
even the ductus literarum, on which Mr. Dyce lays 
such stress, applying to one half of the word. 
Read then: 
e. ‘ Go bid all my friends, 

Lucius, Lu ullus, and S« mprouius, all of "em, all. 

I'll once more feast the rascals.” 

Does not this repetition of all give great addi- 
tional strength to the passage, and harmonise well 
with Timon’s mood ? 

There is another place in our wonderful poet 
where the Gordian knot is, at least by Mr. Collier, 
cut in a similar manner. In the Induction to 
The Taming of the Shrew, Sly says : 


“ No, not a denier. Go by 8S. Jeronimy,”— 


where some say S. stands for sain/, and others for 
says; while, as [ said, Mr. Collier, sticking to his 
famous Folio, manfull y exterminates it. 

Now J], who am somewhat serus studiorum in 
these matters, cannot of course vie with the 
“learned Thebans” who for years and years have 
devoted their days and nights to the study of 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries; yet, to my 
simple apprehension, it has always appeared that 
S. stood quite naturally for Signior; more espe- 
cially as the allusion is to the Spanish Tragedy; 
and that Sly’s whole speech was as follows :- 

“No, not a denier. Go by Signior Jeronimy. 
Humph ! go to thy cold bed, and warm thee. 

The “humph” [have added from King Lear, 
where the line is given in full. It seems wanted 
to express the drunken grunt of the tinker, and 
by pronouncing warm as a drawling dissyllable, 
we have a complete verse: for, as I may show on 
some future occasion, the whole of this play, like 
Hamlet, Alls Well, and so many others, is in 
verse. Tuos. Keiguter. 





Minar Actes. 
Dr. Samucs. Parr. — David Love, in an un- 
published le ‘tter to George Chalmers, dated Feb. 


| 26, 1788, gives the following account of Dr. Parr's 


ccentricity : — 

“ Your anecdote of Dr. Parr’s examination and 
preaching is curious and laughable. Some years 
ago he was a curate and master of the Free School 
at Colchester. From Colchester he went to Nor- 
wich, where he was also master of the Free School. 
IIe has now a living, or livings, in the diocese of 
Bath, to which he was presented by one of his 
Norwich pupils. I am told he is an everlasting 
talker, and smokes tobacco morning, noon, and 


| night. Once at a visitation dinner in Colchester, 


he had the impudence to call for his pipe; but 
Dr. Hamilton, the archdeacon, told him there 
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were other rooms in the house where he might 
enjoy himself without annoying others. Of a 

piece with this was his behaviour among some of 
his old acquaintances in Colcheste r, ata literary 
club, with [ion he ps issed an evening, as he went 
to take pr his living. Knowing the 
temper of the man, a pipe and bottle (contrary to 
the law of the club) were placed on the table, and 
he did ample justice to beth ; for he smoked and 
drank the whole night, and talked so ine essantly 
that Dr. Forster, who is preside nt, and in common 
assumes the airs of a dictator at the club, sat 
silent like one who had lost the use of his tongue.” 


ou. . 


ossession of 


Tue Cor. — 

Sir H. Spelman in son libr. 174. dit que inception de 
wearing del Coyfes per le Justices fuit quant Friers fue- 
ront Justices, a coverer lour bald pates.— Verb, Coyfa, 2 
Edw. ILL. 36. (b), 4 Edw. IIL. 31., 29 Edw. ILL. 12.” 


This passage occurs as a note at p. 301. (b) of 
Lord Chief Justice Dyer’s report of the Wager of 


Battle in Paramour’s case in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in Trin. Term, 13 Eliz., over which 
trial Lord Chief Justice Dyer and the Judges 


Weston and Harper (Mr. Justice Webbe being 
absent from illness) presided. 


This passage does not occur in the edition of 
1585, but is one of the notes to the edition of 


1688, which in the preface are stated to have been 
collected by the care and industry of five or six 
of the most eminent and learned lawyers that this 
last age hath bred.” I’, A, CARRINGTON. 


Ogbourne St. George 


BartismaL Names. — Looking over an old 
parochial register in the Brit. Museum collections, 
I made a note of some rather peculiar Christian 
names : 


“ 1587. Obediencia Cruttenden. 
1591. Fearnot (a datir.) Hepden. 
1605. Goodgift (a dattr.) Noake; Faint-not Noakes; 
Thankful (a son) Hepden. 
1607. Godward Fremans. 
1639. Thunder (a = Gouldsmith, son of Hy and 


Margt G 

I have marked, in some instances wherein the 
person was male or female, as it would be impos- 
sible almost to have divined the sex from the 
appellation. This list might have been very much 
extended, but the above will suflice as specimens. 
Unfortunately my memorandum is wanting in the 
name of the parish from whence I made the 
extracts. ITHURIEL. 





Tue Rev. Curistorner Love.— Several in- 
quiries have been made in your valuable work re- 
specting the family of the Rev. Christopher Love, 
who was beheaded about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. I have before me a copy of a 
work entitled, The Combate between the Flesh and 
Spirit, &c., published in 1654, “ being the Summe 
and Substance of 27 Sermons preached, &c.,” “ by 


! 
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Mr. Christopher Love, &c.” 'This work contains a 


dedication from the pen of William Taylor, part 
of which I here transcribe : ~ 
“To the Right worshipful, my worthy friends, Mr, 
Edward Bradshaw, Major of the City of Chester; and 
Mrs. Mary Bradshaw, his wife. 
* Right Worshipful and Honoured friends” - (after 


some preliminary remarks, the following appears) . 

“ But indeed, the reason of this dedication (besides t! ie 
publick expression of my respect to you both) is the 
consideration of that special interest you both have to 
anything of Master Loves. Your interest, Sir, is un- 
doubted to this Treatise, as having married his widow, 
whereby God hath made the solitary to dwell, and rest in 
the house of her husband, and hath caused a mournful 
And your right (dear Mis 
? is very great to the works of this 
saving had the honor for several yeeres 
and Ambassadour 


tresse Bradshaw 
—- man, as 
to be the wife of this eminent servant 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Now, although from the dedication referred to, 
it would appear that Mr. Love’s widow married 
Mr. E. Bradshaw, yet it does not clearly appear 
whether or not Mr. Love left any children. The 
above, however, might possibly furnish a clue to 
inquirers. 

Can any of your readers furnish information as 
to who the said Mr. Bradshaw, Major, &c., 
was? And of what family of Bradshaw he was 
connected with ? m B. L. 

P.S. Query, is the word Major above to be 
reckoned synonymous with Mayor ?* 


Tue First Rerorters. — As reporting is now 
a scientific profession, the following Note may 
prove of interest to “ gentlemen of the fourth 
estate.” Few of the learned professions can boast 
such an ancient and noble origin. In O'Haloran’s 
yy of Treland, published at Limerick in 1778, 

vol. ii, p. 61., is the following curious entry : 
Bille, a Milesian king of a portion of Spain, had ad 
a son named Goll: amh, who “ solicited his father’s 
permission to assist their Pheenician ancestors, 
then greatly distressed by continental wars,” and 
having gained his consent the passage goes on 
thus :— 

“With a well-appointed fleet of thirty ships and a 
select number of intrepid warriors, he weighed anchor 
from the harbour of Corunna for Syria. It appears that 
war was not the sole business of this equipment; for in 
this fleet were embarked twelve youths of uncommon 
learning and abilities, who were directed to make re- 
marks on whatever they found new, either in astronomy, 
navigation, arts, sciences, and manufactures. They were 
to communicate their remarks and discoveries to each 
other, and keep an exact account of whatever was worthy 
of notice. This took place in the year of the world 2650.” 
(O’Haloran quotes the Annals for this.) 

It is quite clear that those “twelve noble youths” 
were reporters, and it is curious enough that when 
a few of the London or provincial reporters at- 
tend in the country, at meetings or on other busi- 


| * Mayor was anciently spelt Maior, or Major.—Ep. ] 
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ness, they do what those “noble youths” were 
commanded to do, namely, “ communicate their 
remarks” and information to each other. Report- 
ing, therefore, according to the above, must be 
over 3200 years old as a profession. What will 
our friends in the “ gallery of the House” say to 
this? I know a few of the latter, and would back 
them as “short-hand writers” against the dozen 
of noble youths who sailed with Gollamh from 
Corunna! The passage is worth a Note, at all 
events. The same subject is alluded to again at 
p. 90. S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

N.b. Our expeditions to the Crimea, India, and 
China were accompanied by reporters, like the 
ubove. 


Dock Anp Custom-novuse Business. — Among 
the many useful “ Handy Books” on various sub- 
jects which are daily issuing from the press, do 
any of them treat on the above intricate duties ? 
The first question generally put by a merchant toa 
clerk seeking an engagement is, “ Do you under- 
stand dock and custom-house business ?” which 
not one clerk in a hundred does. If a little work 
on the above subject was written in a clear and 
intelligible manner it could not fail to be remu- 
nerative to the author, and at the same time it 
would prove the “ open sesame” to many a young 
man to a good situation. GRESHAM. 





Queries. 
GEORGE FOX’S WILL 


Having had occasion tu real the several Essays 


recently published relative to the * Decay of 


Quakerism” in this country, I was also led to re- 
peruse Mrs. Green’s Domestic Narrative, printed 
in 1852, as “illustrating the peculiar doctrines 
held by the disciples of George Fox.” This is in 
more senses than one a remarkable book ; but my 
present object is neither to discuss its character 
nor to remark on the sentiments of those leading 
authorities of the “ Society of Friends ” which are 
idduced in the work, whether as part of the Nar- 
rative, or as documentary appendices. I confine 
myself to what appears to me a curious and puz- 
zling literary question: in pp. 171-5., vol. ii., we 
have what purports to be a copy of “ George 
Fox’s last will and testament, written with his own 
hand, and now to be seen at the Prerogative 
Office.” 

Now the form, the matter, and especially the 
cacography, of this document are so extraor- 
dinary that I cannot but suspect some mistake ; 
and would fain hope that some truth-loving me- 
tropolitan reader of “N. & Q.” will take the 
trouble to call al the office named, see the instru- 
ment in question, and frankly report upon it. 
There may be, and most likely is, some such 
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paper as the one alluded to; but, in the first 
place, is it properly speaking a “ will?” And, in 
the next place, is it really in the handwriting of 
the founder of Quakerism, from the whole of 
whose works, published in his lifetime, it so es- 
sentially differs ? It has indeed been stated on 
good authority that the latter, on passing into 
print, underwent revision by competent literate 
“Friends.” Be itso. It seems difficult to ima- 
gine that even the merest substratum of the 
plain, vigorous, and varied matter of “ the Jour- 
nal” and other books bearing the name of Fox, 
could ever have existed in the crude and clumsy 
style of this so-called “will.” Apart from this 
startling discrepancy, there are some prima facie 
features suggestive of doubt. “ ‘The original is in 
black-letter,” says Mrs. Green. What does this 
mean ?—that such was George Fox’s ordinary au- 
tograph ? or that he used some peculiar charac- 
ter of writing on this occasion ? Either alternative 
seems very unlikely, Again, she says, “the will 
was proved by George Whitehead.” This may 
have been so; but no such name—nor indeed any 
exccutorial appointment — appears in the printed 
document. But, supposing this mass of misshapen 
sentences, in its vile spelling, to exist in any 
writing, and the appended initials to be really 
those of the stout-hearted man ‘in the leather 
breeches,” —the Cromwell of the Puritans! — is 
it not more likely to have been written by some 
illiterate servant, at the interrupted dictation of 


” 


| his master, when the latter was in extreme feeble- 


ness of mind and body? And is not this notion 
countenanced by the closing indorsement, “ For 
G. F. to be layed in the truncke at W. M. the 
“On several accounts I think this 
“will” is a “curiosity ” of literature of sufficient 
interest to justify examination and verification by 
some candid and competent individual, whose re- 
port may perhaps be allowed a place in “ N.& Q.” 

D. 


Smo. 1688 ? 


Jesuir Errgram on Cuurcn or ENGLAND 
remp. Car. 1. — On p. 30. of Plainspoken’s Letters 
to Dr. Dodge (justly commended in the Notes on 
Books, p. 134.), allusion is made to the “sneering 
epigram of the Jesuits, asking what was to be- 
come of a Church whose head was cut off?” and 
which was handed about at the time of the Great 
Rebellion. Where can I find this epigram ? 

Acue. 

Firzwitntam Faminy, or Merrion. — Being 
engaged at present in collecting materials respect- 
ing the noble family of Fitzwilliam, of Merrion, in 
the county of Dublin (now represented by the 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P.) I shall feel 
very much obliged to any correspondent of “* N. 
& Q.” for references to sources of information. 
Of course Lam aware of what is given in Arch- 
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dali’s Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, vol. iv.; Play- Fuietcuer Famity.— Is it the case, as com- 


fair’s British Family Antiquity, vol. v.; Burke's 


Extinct and Dormant Peerage (1846), and other | 


similar publications ; but, as was lately remarked, 
“more might well be in print respecting the Fitz- 
williams of Merrion.” ABHBA. 


Fisuer Famiuy. — Where can I find the pedi- 


gree of Thomas Fisher, of Acton, Middlesex, Esq., | 


who married in 1755 Margaret, sister of Lord 
Pigot, and whose second daughter married, in 
1787, Francis, late Earl of Kilmorey. Pronsssos. 


Intsu Kines Knicurep. — 


“When Richard the 2nd, in 1395, made a royal tour 


to Ireland, he was met in Dublin by the four provincial 
Kings, whom he intended Knighting; but they declined 


this compliment, each having received that honour from | 


his father at 7 years old.” — Selden’s Titles of Honour. 
Who were the four Kings, and where did they 
reside ? Were there achnowledg d Kings of Ire- 
land after the conquest by Henry II.? 
5S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


Geo. Mippieton’s MS.—Therc is a translation 
in Latin Iambics of the Cassandra [Alexandra] of 
Lycophron, by George Middleton (Brit. Museum 
Addit. MS. 840.). What is the date of this trans- 
lation, and who was the author ?* y 


‘4e 


Peers servinc As Mayors.—In Baines's Zis- 
tory of Live rpool, the following noblemen are 
stated to have served the oflice of m iyor of Liver- 
pool in the period from 1556 to 1843, viz. : 

“ 1585. Frederick Lord Strange. 
1603, William, Earl of Derby. 
1625, Lord Strange. 

1666. Charles, Earl of Derby. 
1667. Thomas Viscount Colchester. 
1668. William, Lord Strange. 
1677. William, Earl of Derby. 
1707. James, Earl of Derby. 
1734. James, Earl of Derby.’ 

[ should like to know whether any other in- 
stances exist in which peers have been elected to 
held the office of mayor of a borough or city ? 
and if not, why the custom was confined to 
Liverpool ? Arcernon Brent. 


S3urrows Famity. — Wanted information re- 
specting the family of Burrows or Burrowes, who 
were staunch followers of Charles IT., and about 
him at the time he was concealed in the oak: 
hence the tree upon their arms. 5. M.S. 


Gerorce Apams, M.A., was author of, Ist, Ser- 
mons, &¢., 8vo., 1752; 2nd, Systems of Divinity, 
Ecclesiastical History, and Morality, &c., 8vo., 
1768. Was he of St. John’s College, Cambridge ? 

[* This MS. seems to. be about the time of Charles J., 
1635. The translation is dedicated to the Bishop of Win- 
chester.—Ep. ] 


monly reported, that the ancestor of the Fletcher 
family came over with William the Conqueror, and 
was an archer in his band? hence the arrow in their 
arms. Where can information on the various 
wide-spread and numerous families of this name 
be obtained ? S. M. S. 


Masor Rocers. -—- Wanted particulars regard- 
ing Major R. Rogers, author of “ Journals, con- 
taining an account of the several excursions he 
made, under the Generals who commanded, on 
the Continent of America, during the late War,” 
1755—1765, 8vo., London: A Concise Account of 
North America, &c., 1765, 8vo. The author, | 
think, was a native of Ireland. Z. 


Fietp Famity.— Wanted information respect- 
ing the Fields, of whom I have heard that their 
names are mentioned in early history, and am 
informed that the date of the original grant of 
arms is so carly that the document or record must 
have been destroyed in the fire of London, when 
the Heraldic Office and its contents, with few ex- 
ceptions, were destroyed. S. M.S. 


Fye Brivcr, Norwicu.— Blomefield says, at 


p- 822. of his History of Norwich, ed. 1745 : — 


| 
| 


“Fybridge Bridge, or Fyve Bridge as it is antiently 
called, took its name on account of its being the fifth 
principal bridge over the river at that time.” 

May I inquire if any ancient instance of its 
being written Fyvrebridge be known? ‘The testa- 
ment of Richard* Wellys “leprosus,” dated 12 
Nov. 1466, and proved 14 Jan. in the same year, 
after the usual pious bequest of his soul, reads as 
follows : — 

“Corpus q} mefi sepeliend’ in Cimit'io Omi Stof de 
Nitzbriggate in Civitate Norwici.” 

This is the only instance of Fitzbriggate that I 
have met with. I have been’ at some trouble in 
searching for examples, but have been far from 
successful. In all the documents to which I have 
had an opportunity of referring (and of which the 
first Institution Book of the Diocese, commencing 
in 1290, is the earliest) it is written “ Fybriggor,” 
“ Fibrig.” I am inclined to think that Fybridge 
is a corruption of Fitzbridge, and should be glad 
of anything tending to confirm or explode that 
theory. EXTRANEUS. 


Hi'trner’s Avtrocrarus.—In “N. & Q.,” Dec. 
2, 1854, was advertised “ A Catalogue of a splendid 
Collection of Autographs belonging to the late Mr. 
Hiittner of Leipsic, &c. may be had of Mr. Nutt,” 
&e. I wrote for and procured the above, which 
was a very interesting biographical dictionary 
upon a very small scale, but unfortunately only 
extended to one-half of the alphabet, and I cannot 


* Consis. Regt Jekkys, fo. 78., Norwich Court of Pro- 
bate. 
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learn when or where the remainder of the collec- 
tion was sold, or indeed whether it ever was sold 
at all. If it has been sold, I should be glad to 
know whether the Catalogue is to be procured any- 
where, and at what price ? N.J.A. 


Joun Farrinctrov. —I have in my possession 
a quarto MS. entitled “ Critical and Moral Dis- 
sertations on divers Passages of Scripture, col- 
lected and translated from Forreign Journals. 
By John Farrington of C laph im, age d 76, 1756. 
Vol. i.” I wish to know who was this John Far- 
rington *; and also if any collector happens to have 
among his MSS. the other volume or volumes of 
this work. ITHURIEL, 





Pic-raus anp Powper. — When were pig- 
tails abolished in the army and navy ? Was there 
any “official” in The Gazette announcing the 
same? When was hair-powder discontinued in 
the army? If any of your old readers will jog 
their memories and answer these questions they 
will much oblige CENTURION. 


Tue Lapy's ann Gentieman’s Sxuris.—In an 
old manuscript book, eighty years old, containing 
scraps of poctry, unfortunately without references, 
[ find two picces of twenty-six lines each, one 
headed 

“ The Lady's Skull. 
“Dlush not, ye fair, to own me — 
Nor turn from sad Mortalit 


but be wise, 
y your eyes,” &e. 
The other 
“ The Gentleman's Skull. 
“Why start? the case is yours, or will be soon; 
Some years perhaps—- perhaps another moon,” &c. 
I should be exceedingly glad to know the name 
of the author, or the source from which they were 
taken. Perhaps a magazine of the period. 
J. H. W. 
Bisuor Greson’s Wirke.—Can any of your 
readers inform me what was the maiden name of 
the wife of Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London ? 
Her sister, I believe, was a Mrs. Bettesworth, wife 
- the Dean of Arches, which may afford an addi- 
ional clue. AULIOs. 


Trinity Corroration.— Wanted some account 

of this institution at Degtford, either through 
N. & Q.,” or direct to A. J. Dunkin. 
Dartford, Kent. 


Briguton Pavition. — I have a series of care- 
fully-exeeuted outline etchings of interior views 
ot “apartments in the Brighton Pavilion, as they 
existed in the time of Gecrge IV. Size of the 
prints twelve inches by nine. What work did 
these illustrate ? and were the plates left in this 
outline state or sul bsequently | tinted ? W. W. 

c* John Farrington, mérchant, died at Clapham, on 
16th May, 1760, aged eighty.—Ep. } 


Queries with Answers. 


Grus Street.— When did Grub Street first 
acquire its literary notoriety? I find it alluded 
to in 1672. B. H. C. 


{ The earlier denizens of this renowned literary locality 
appear to have been more usefully employed than some of 
their degenerate successors, Ilere, before the discovery 
of printing, lived those ingenious persons, called text- 
writers, who wrote all sorts of books then in use, namely, 
A. B. C. with the Paternoster, Ave, Crede, Grace, &c., 
and retailed by stationers at the corners of strects. It 
was in Grub Street that John Foxe the martyrologist 
wrote his Acts and Monuments. Here too resided honest 
John Speed, tailor and historian, the father of twelve 
sons and six daughters; and here too lived that biblio- 
graphical worthy Master Richard Smith, whose amusing 
Obituary was edited by Sir Henry Ellis for the Camden 
Society —“a person,” says Antony Wood, “infinitely 
curious in, and inquisitive after books.” From this re- 
nowned and philosophic spot, celebrated as the Lyceum or 
the Academic Grove, issued many of the earliest of our 
English lyrics, and most of our miniature histories, the 
tendency of which was to elevate and suprise the people, 
This favoured avenue gave birth to those flying-sheets 
and volatile pages dispersed by such characters as Shak- 
speare’s Autolycus, who does not more truly represent an 
individual, than a species common in ancient times. Of 
course we of the present day complacenutly congratulate 
ourselves on the march of intellect; but let us not, at 
the same time, despise those early Grubean sages, who 
first published for the cdification of their brethren 
those ingenious and youth-inspiring works, Jack the 
Giant Killer, Reynard the Fox, the Wise Men of Gotham, 
Tom Hicathrift, and a hundred others. It is true that 
Swift, in later times, favoured us with some homely 
“ Advice to the Grub Street Verse Writers;” but it has 
been significantly hinted that the witty Dean is under 
more obligation to these renowned worthies than the 
world is probably aware of; for bad it not been for the 
Giant Killer and Tom Thumb, it is believed we should 
never have heard either of the Brobdignagians or Lillipu- 
tians, 

During the Commonwealth era a larger number than 
usual of seditious and libellous pamphlets and papers, 
tending to exasperate the people, and increase the con- 
fusion in which the nation was involved, were surrep- 
titiously printed. The authors of them were, for the most 
part, men whose indigent circumstances compelled them 
to live in the most obscure parts of the town. Grub 
Street, then abounding with mean and old houses let out 
in lodgings, afforded a fitting retreat for persons of this 
description. In ridicule of the host of bad writers which 
subsequently infested this republic of letters, the term 
was first used by Andrew Marvell in his witty and sar- 
castic work, The Rehearsal Trunsprosed, 1672: 

“He, honest man, was deep gone in Grub Street and 
polemical divinity.” 

“Oh, these are your Nonconformist tricks; 
have learnt this of the Puritans in Grub Street.” 

Swift, as is well known, was delighted with this local 
appellation, e. g. “ [ have this morning sent out another 
pure Grub.” —“ Grub Street has but ten days to run, 
then an Act of Parliament takes place that ruins it, by 
taxing every sheet a halfpenny.” — “Do you know that 
Grub Street is dead and gone, last week? No more 
ghosts or murders now for love or money.” — Journal, to 
Stella, July 9, 1712, et passim. 

About 1830, the name of Grub Street was changed into 
that of Milton Street, not after the great poet (says 
Elmes), as some have asserted, but from a respectable 
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dali’s Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, vol. iv.; Play- 


fair's British Family Antiquity, vol. v.; Burke's | 
Extinct and Dormant Peerage (1846), and other | 


similar publications ; but, as was lately remarked, 
“more might well be in print respecting the Fitz- 
williams of Merrion,” 


Fisner Famuy. — Where can I find the pedi- 


gree of Thomas Fisher, of Acton, Middlesex, Esq., 
who married in 1755 Margaret, sister of Lord 


Pigot, and whose second daughter married, in 
1787, Francis, late Earl of Kilmorey. Pronessos. 

Intsu Kines Knicgurep. — 

“When Richard the 2nd, in 1595, made a royal tour 
to Ireland, he was met in Dublin by the four provincial 
Kings, whom he intended Knighting; but they declined 
this compliment, each having received that honour from 
his father at 7 years old.” —Selden’s Titles of Honour. 


Who were the four Kings, and where did they 


reside ? Were there acknowledged Kings of Ire- | 


land after the conquest by Henry II.? 
5. RepmMonp. 
Liverpool. 


Geo. Mippteton’s MS.—There is a translation 
in Latin Iambies of the Cassandra [Alexandra] of 


Lycophron, by George Middleton (Brit. Museum | 


Addit. MS. 840.). What is the date of this trans- 
lation, and who was the author ?* Z. 


Peers servinc as Mayors.—In Baines's His- 
tory of Liverpool, the following noblemen are 
stated to have served the oflice of mayor of Liver- 
pool in the pe riod from 1356 to 1843, viz. :— 

“ 1585. Frederick Lord Strange. 
1603, William, Earl of Derby. 
1625. Lord Strange. 

1666. Charles, Earl of Derby. 
1667. Thomas Viscount Colchester. 
1668. William, Lord Strange. 
1677. William, Earl of Derby. 
1707. James, Earl of Derby. 

1734. James, Earl of Derby.” 

[ should like to know whether any other in- 
stances exist in which peers have been elected to 
held the office of mayor of a borough or city ? 
and if not, why the custom was confined to 
Liverpool ? Atcernon Brent. 


3urrows Faminty. — Wanted information re- 
specting the family of Burrows or Burrowes, who 
were staunch followers of Charles IT., and about 


him at the time he was concealed in the oak: | 


hence the tree upon their arms. S. M. S. 
Georce Apams, M.A., was author of, Ist, Ser- 
mons, &¢., 8vo., 1752; 2nd, Systems of Divinity, 
Ecclesiastical History, and Morality, &c., 8vo., 
1768. Was he of St. John’s College, Cambridge ? 
{* This MS. seems to be about the time of Charles I., 


1635. The translation is dedicated to the Bishop of Win- 
chester.—Ep. | 


ABUBA. | 


| Fuetcuer Famiuty.—Is it the case, as com- 
monly reported, that the ancestor of the Fletcher 
family came over with William the Conqueror, and 
was an archer in his band? hence the arrow in their 
arms. Where can information on the various 
wide-spread and numerous families of this name 
S. M. S. 


| be obtained ? 


Masor Rocers. -—- Wanted particulars regard- 
ing Major R. Rogers, author of “ Journals, con- 
taining an account of the several excursions he 
made, under the Generals who commanded, on 
the Continent of Amcrica, during the late War,” 
1755—1765, 8vo., London: A Concise Account of 
North America, &e., 1765, 8vo. The author, | 
think, was a native of Ireland. Z. 


Fietp Famity.— Wanted information respect- 
ing the Fields, of whom I have heard that their 
| names are mentioned in early history, and am 
| informed that the date of the original grant of 
} arms is so early that the document or record must 
have been destroyed in the fire of London, when 
the Heraldic Office and its contents, with few ex- 
ceptions, were destroyed. S. M. 8. 
Frye Brings, Norwicu.— Blomefield says, at 
p- 822. of his History of Norwich, ed. 1745 : — 
“Fybridge Bridge, or Fyve Bridge as it is antiently 
called, took its name on account of its being the fifth 
principal bridge over the river at that time.” 


May I inquire if any ancient instance of its 
being written Fyrebridge be known? The testa- 
ment of Richard* Wellys “leprosus,” dated 12 
Nov. 1466, and proved 14 Jan. in the same year, 
after the usual pious bequest of his soul, reads as 
follows : — 

“Corpus q} mefi sepeliend’ in Cimit'io Omi Stof de 

| flitzbriggate in Civitate Norwici.” 


This is the only instance of Fitzbriggate that I 
have met with. Ihave been’ at some trouble in 
searching for examples, but have been far from 
successful. In all the documents to which I have 
had an opportunity of referring (and of which the 
first Institution Book of the Diocese, commencing 
in 1290, is the earliest) it is written “Fybriggor,” 
“Fibrig.” I am inclined to think that Fybridge 
is a corruption of Fitzbridge, and should be glad 
of anything tending to confirm or explode that 
theory. EXTRANEUS. 


Hiitrner’s Avtocrarus.—In “N. & Q.,” Dee. 
2, 1854, was advertised “A Catalogue of a splendid 
Collection of Autographs belonging to the late Mr. 
Hiittner of Leipsic, &c. may be had of Mr. Nutt,” 
&e. I wrote for and procured the above, which 
was a very interesting biographical dictionary 
upon a very small scale, but unfortunately only 
extended to one-half of the alphabet, and I cannot 


* Consis. Regt Jekkys, fo. 78., Norwich Court of Pro- 
bate. 
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learn when or where the remainder of the collec- 


tion was sold, or indeed whether it ever was sold 
atall. If it has been sold, I should be glad to 
know whether the Catalogue is to be procured any- 
where, and at what price ? N. J. A. 


Joun Farrinctrov. —I have in my possession 
a quarto MS. entitled “ Critical and Moral Dis- 
sertations on divers Passages of Scripture, col- 
lected and translated from Forreign Journals. 
By John Farrington of Clapham, aged 76, 1756. 
Vol. i.” I wish to know who was this John Far- 
rington *; and also if any collector happens to have 


among his MSS. the other volume or volumes of | 


this work. ITHURIEL, 

Picg-rauts AND Powper. — When were pig- 
tails abolished in the army and navy? Was there 
any “official” in The Gazette announcing the 
same? When was hair-powder discontinued in 
the army? If any of your old readers will jog 
their memories and answer these questions they 
will much oblige CENTURION. 


Tue Lapy’s Anp GentiemAn’s Sxutis.—In an 
old manuscript book, eighty years old, containing 
scraps of poetry, unfortunately without references, 
I find two picces of twenty-six lines each, one 
headed 

“ The Lady's Skull. 
“Blush not, ye fair, to own me — but be wise, 
Nor turn from sad Mortality your eyes,” &c. 
The other 
“ The Gentleman's Skull. 
“Why start? the case is yours, or will be soon; 
Some years perhaps—- perhaps another moon,” &c. 

I should be exceedingly glad to know the name 
of the author, or the source from which they were 
taken. Perhaps a magazine of the period. 

J. H. W. 

Bishor Grason’s Wirre.—Can any of your 
readers inform me what was the maiden name of 
the wife of Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London ? 
Her sister, I believe, was a Mrs. Bettesworth, wife 
of the Dean of Arches, which may afford an addi- 
tional clue. AULIOs. 


Trinity Corroration.— Wanted some account 
of this institution at Degtford, either through 
“N. & Q.,” or direct to A. J. Dunkin. 


Dartford, Kent. 


Briguton Payition. —- I have a series of care- 
fully-exeented outline etchings of interior views 
of apartments in the Brighton Pavilion, as they 
existed in the time of Geerge IV. Size of the 
prints twelve inches by nine. What work did 
these illustrate ? and were the plates left in this 
outline state or subs« quently tinted ? W. W. 

IN John Farrington, mérchant, died at Clapham, on 
16th May, 1760, aged eighty.—Ep. } 


Queries with Answers. 


Grup Street.— When did Grub Street first 
acquire its literary notoriety? I find it alluded 
to in 1672. B. H. C. 


{ The earlier denizens of this renowned literary locality 
appear to have been more usefully employed than some of 
their degenerate successors. ere, before the discovery 
of printing, lived those ingenious persons, called text- 
writers, who wrote all sorts of books then in use, namely, 
A. B. C. with the Paternoster, Ave, Crede, Grace, &c., 
and retailed by stationers at the corners of streets. It 
was in Grub Street that John Foxe the martyrologist 
wrote his Acts and Monuments. Uere too resided honest 
John Speed, tailor and historian, the father of twelve 
sons and six daughters; and here too lived that biblio- 
graphical worthy Master Richard Smith, whose amusing 
Obituary was edited by Sir Henry Ellis for the Camden 
Society —“a person,” says Antony Wood, “infinitely 
curious in, and inquisitive after books.” From this re- 
nowned and philosophic spot, celebrated as the Lyceum or 
the Academic Grove, issued many of the earliest of our 
English lyrics, and most of our miniature histories, the 
tendeacy of which was to elevate and suprise the people. 
This favoured avenue gave birth to those flying-sheets 
and volatile pages dispersed by such characters as Shak- 
speare’s Autolycus, who does not more truly represent an 
individual, than a species common in ancient times. Of 
course we of the present day complaceutly congratulate 
ourselves on the march of intellect; but let us not, at 
the same time, despise those early Grubean sages, who 
first published for the cdification of their brethren 
those ingenious and youth-inspiring works, Jack the 
Giant Killer, Reynard the Fox, the Wise Men of Gotham, 
Tom Hicathrift, and a hundred others, It is true that 
Swift, in later times, favoured us with some homely 
“ Advice to the Grub Strect Verse Writers;” but it has 
been significantly hinted that the witty Dean is under 
more obligation to these renowned worthies than the 


| world is probably aware of; for had it not been for the 


Giant Killer and Tom Thumb, it is believed we should 


| never have heard either of the Brobdignagians or Lillipu- 


tians. 

During the Commonwealth era a larger number than 
usual of seditious and libellous pamphlets and papers, 
tending to exasperate the people, and increase the con- 
fusion in which the nation was involved, were surrep- 
titiously printed. The authors of them were, for the most 
part, men whose indigent circumstances compelled them 
to live in the most obscure parts of the town. Grub 
Street, then abounding with mean and old houses let out 
in lodgings, afforded a fitting retreat for persons of this 
description. In ridicule of the host of bad writers which 
subsequently infested this republic of letters, the term 
was first used by Andrew Marvell in his witty and sar- 
castic work, The Rehearsal Transprosed, 1672: 

“He, honest man, was deep gone in Grub Street and 
polemical divinity.” 

“Oh, these are your Nonconformist tricks; oh, you 
have learnt this of the Puritans in Grub Street.” 

Swift, as is well known, was delighted with this local 
appellation, e. g. “ I have this morning sent out another 
pure Grub.” —“ Grub Street has but ten days to run, 
then an Act of Parliament takes place that ruins it, by 
taxing every sheet a halfpenny.” — “Do you know that 
Grub Street is dead and gone, last week? No more 
ghosts or murders now for love or money.” — Journal, to 
Stella, July 9, 1712, et passim. 

About 1830, the name of Grub Street was changed into 
that of Milton Street, not after the great poet (says 
Elmes), as some have asserted, but from a respectable 
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builder so called, who purchased the whole street on a 
repairing lease. } 





Sarst Uncumper. —At p. 116., vol. v. of Nor- 
folk Are heology is printed an inventory of the 
plate, bi ils, goods, vestments, and ornaments re- 


maining in the church of S. Peter de Parmenter- 


gate, Norwich, on Feb. 15th, in the 2nd year of 


Towards the end are these two items: 


Edw. VI. 


“Item. Two of maide Uncumbres best cotes, and 


an orfreys of green damaske - - - xvj" 
“Item. A cote of Maide Uncumber of redde silk, 
and an olde clothe of oure Lady . - xiv” 


In the testament and last will of John Hyrn- 
ynge*, dated and proved in 1504, among bequests 
to certain lights in the church of 8. Giles, Nor- 
wich, is the following :— 

“Item, To seynt ynckumber light — - - xij.” 

Who was Saint Uncumber, V. ? 


[Concerning St. Uncumber, whose votaries propi- 
tiated her by an offering of oats, and who helped married 
women to get rid of troublesome husbands, some infor- 
mation will be found in “ N. & Q.,” 1 §. ii. 381. and iii. 
104. Uneumber, as it will be seen presently, does not 
appear to have been originally a proper name, but an old 
form of our more modern verb disencumber, so as to inti- 
mate the good offices of the Saint in disencumbering 
wives of their husbands. 

rhe question which now remains to be decided, is whe- 
ther St. Uncumber was the French saint Rhadegund, 
or the Portuguese (Gothic?) Wylgeforte. Both have a 
claim, on the ground of their private history. For Rha- 
degund abandoned her royal husband to live in a clois- 
ter; and Wylgeforte escaped a highly uncanonical suitor 


EXTRANEUS, 





who on account of her beauty insisted on making her his | 


wife, by the sudden growth ofa large and very ugly beard, 
which in a single night attained maturity on her chin, and 
of course put an end to the courtship. 
“ Namque viro ut proprior facta est barbata Virago, 
Ceepit ab impuro tutior esse viro.” 
Sautel. Annus Sacer Poeticus, xx. Jul. 


(Were it not, however, for the subsequent changes of 
race in the Spanish Peninsula, one would almost wonder | 


how a woman's having a beard should have hindered her 
having a husband.) 

rhe oaten offerings made to St. Uncumber seem rather 
to connect her with St. Khadegund. [or once, when St. 
Rhadegund was closely pursued, she escaped by aid of a 
crop of oats, which very opportunely sprang up and con- 
cealed her. Besides this, it is recorded that, as part of 
her monastic mortifications, she ate barley-bread, some 
say rye (sigalatium, Act. Sanct. 13 Aug. p. 72., marg.). 
Hence, also, it may have been presumed that she would 
not view with disfavour an offering of oats. 

But the name, on the other hand, St. Uncumber, points 
rather to St. Wylgeforte or Wilgefortis. This V. and 
M. (but not properly 8., for it does not appear that she 
was ever canonised) bore also, in the Netherlands, the 
name of Onthommera (“ bey denen Niederliinden Ontkom- 
mera genannt,” Zedler), whieh is only Uncumber in a 
different form. Kommer, trouble, literally cumber. Ont- 
kommer, * Ontkommeren 
Van kommer, dat is angst en hartzeer, bevrijden.” Wei 
land’s .Vederduitsch Woordenboek. (See also many ad- 


uncumber or disencumber. 


ditional particulars respecting this much-controverted 


* sis. Rear. Rix, fol. 77. Norwich Court of Probate 
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V. and M., and respecting her name, in Act. Sunct. 20 
July, pp. 49-70.) 

St. Wylgeforte also bore in Latin the name of Liberata, 

between which and Ontkommera or Uncumber there 

| seems to be a mutual reference. Uncumber, she who un- 
cumbered afilicted wives by disencumbering them of their 
husbands. Liberata, she who herself escaped a husband 
by the sudden phenomenon on her chin. 

Perhaps those oats, which sprang wp and concealed St. 
Rhadegund, were bearded oats. In that case St. Rhade- 
gund’s cats and St. Wylgeforte’s beard may have been 

| different versions of the same tradition: quite an eutha- 
nasia, we think, of the discussion about St. Uncumber.] 


Ter-Sanctus.—Can any of your correspon- 
| dents tell me why the use of the ‘Ter-sanctus was 
the cause of a civil war A.p. 508, and in what 
country did that war take place ? 
Avex. Burnett. 
| [The disturbances referred to by our correspondent 
were probably those which occurred at Constantinople, 
but they appear to have come to a head A.p, 511, not 
508, though the storm was already brewing at a much 
earlier date. Veter the Fuller (Pietro Fullone) had pre- 
sumed to annex to the “Thrice Holy” a clause which 
was supposed to derogate from its orthodoxy (about 
A.p. 463, Cf. Moroni, on “ Trisagio”). Hence the tumult 
at Constantinople, A.p. 511. (“ Tumultuatum Constan- 
tinop. ob additionem Trisagio factum.” See Pagius on 
Baronius.) “ ‘The Monophysite monks in the church of 
the Archangel within the palace broke out after the 
‘Thrice Holy,’ with the burthen added at Antioch by 
Peter the Fuller,‘ who wast crucitied for us.’ The or- 
thodox monks, backed by the rabble of Constantinople, 
| endeavoured to expel them from the church; they were 
not content with hurling curses at each other; sticks and 
stones began their work. There was a wild, fierce fray.” 
&e.—-Milman, Hist. of Christianity, 1854, vol. i. p. 243-4.) 


Roman Munsrrary Oatnu. — What was the Ro- 
man military oath from about a.p. 1 to the reign 
of Constantine? How often was it renewed? 
And particularly whether the oaths imposed upon 
the centurions and common soldiers of the legions 
in Palestine and the provinces required adherence 
to the idolatrous religion of the State? R. M. 0. 

Of all Roman oaths the military (sacramentum) was 
the most sacred. It was taken upon the ensigns (signa 
militaria). Livy says (xxii. 38.), until. the year 216 B.c. 
the military oath was only sacramentum, i.e. the soldiers 
took it voluntarily, and promised (with imprecations) 
that they would not desert from the army, and not leave 
the ranks unless to fight against the enemy or to save 4 
Roman citizen. But inthe year 216 n.c. the soldiers 
were compelled by the tribunes to take the oath, which 
the tribunes put to them} that they would meet at the 


| command of the consuls, and not leave the standards 


without their orders, so that in this case the military 
oath became a jusjurundum. But Livy here forgets that 
long before that time he has represented (iii, 20.) the 
soldiers taking the same jusjurandum. In the time of 
the empire (according to Dionysius, xi. 43.) a clause was 
ulded to the military oath, in which the soldiers declared 
that they would consider the safety of the emperor more 
important than anything else, and that they loved neither 
themselves nor their children more than their severeig® 
rhe oath was renewed each time that the soldier enlisted 
for a campaign. On the military oath in general con 
| Brissonius, De Formul., iv. c. 1—0.; Dionysiu vi. 2d 
j and Gellius, xvi. 4. ] 
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Greek MS. Pray. —In the British Museum 
(Addit. MS. 4458. art. 19.) there is a Greek play, 
having the date 1723. Is anything known re- 
varding the author ? Z. 


[This turns out to be only a small opening fragment of 

i Greek play, and professedly a translation from the Eng- 

lish. There is much erasure and interlineation, and parts 
! title runs thus 


are rewritten and again correcte!. The 


“ DAoyAad | Kepwwdia | Ex Bocrarvixns | yAwrryns pera- 


doacbeioa | rapa Jwavvov Jwva: | érer cu tThpiw 1723 wnvds ox- 


DUPOS 


rwBptov a, 
As DAoyAdébupos is not a classical, nor, as far as we can 
find, a medieval word, its meaning seems open to con- 


jecture. As here used for a title we are disp« ed to 
render it, the Macaroni. With this accords the opening 
of Act I.: — 


“ Apdwaros TOU TpwTov oKHVH y TPGTH. Oixnua orodAjs. 
Tparega civ emixadvpmat imatia éevdov érowuna,” 


Perhaps, however, we are to understand an Old Beau :— 


"Os oxacdy Kai andes, & Ocoi, Epwrixas ypehew S€éArovs, éxme- 
Trove Ns THS OPS Kat TOV TOVOU OVK ETL OVTOS, 

If this fragment of a Greek play be really a translation 
from the English, one would wish to discover the original 
English drama. We find nothing nearer than a comedy 
by R. Hitchcock (entitled The Macaroni, but bearing the 
later date 1773), which has a somewhat similar com- 
mencement : — “ Act I. Scene, a Dresstnc-Room in Ept- 
cene’s House. Epickne discovered sitting before a Glass.” 
This is no very close coincidence, and, after all, may be 
merely accidental. Still, however, we think it not im- 


possible that the ®cAoyAddupos and The Macaroni may | 


have derived their origin from some common source. 


The Greek fragment is accompanied with some other | 


translations from the English, and is followed by an 
amusing Greek letter, apologising for not keeping an 
appointment in consequence of an invitation to dinner. 
rhis letter, unfortunately, does not bear the name of the 
writer, the whole subscription being €jpwco, Ol8as rév adv, | 


“Tur Femate Votuntgeer.’—The Rey. L. H. 
Halloran, a chaplain in the Navy, published a 


drama with this title in 1801. Who are the dra- 


matis persone ? Z. 


[Sir George Liberal, a Devonshire baronet. Lieut. 
Minden, a loyal half-pay officer. Capt. Cavil, a demo- 
cratic half-pay officer. Henry Pensive, ensign of the 
corps. Frank Faithful, his valet. Erasmus Syntax, an 
Irish schoolmaster. Ned Brace, a sailor with a wooden 
leg. Clod, a farmer and volunteer. Emma, daughter of 
Sir Geo. Liberal, in love with Hen. Pensive. Jeanette, 
the Female Volunteer, betrothed to Frank Faithful. Vo- 
lunteers, &c. The scene lies on the Devonshire coast. 


Replies. 
THE DE HUNGERFORD INSCRIPTION AND 
ITS INDULGENCES., 
(2™ S. ix. 49.) 
Of our old English inscribed stones few have 


about them more interest than the one now under 


notice, affording as it does several valuable hints | 


Though 


for the ar tiquary and liturgical student. 
i Tit nding 


Mr. Govan Nicnors has succeeded in 
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not without some little speck, for, to my thinking, 
instead of “noun,” as he has it, we ought to read 
“noum.” My present object, however, is to show 
the value of this inscription for illustrating some 
ritual usages once followed throughout this land 
in olden times. ~ 

The very asking of prayers in behalf of Sir 
Robert “ so long as he shall live,” yields, by itself, 
the strongest proof that the same De Hungerford 
had it put up during his own lifetime. ‘That 
churchmen, while they were yet alive, used to 
choose their own graves, and get ready the stone 
tomb or figured brass that was to lie over them, 
may be shown by various examples; and the in- 
scription now under consideration goes to prove 
that the same religious practice found imitators 
among the high-born and the wealthy of our lay- 
folks. As the thought toa man that one day he 
must die, makes, or ought to make, him live the 
better, no one will blame, while perhaps many 
could wish that such a wholesome usage were 
even yet observed. 

Mr. Goven Nicnots tells us “that fourteen 
bishops should have promised five hundred and 
fifty days of pardon to all comers, for an object 
so perfectly personal as the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of Sir Robert Hungerford, seems very 
strange to our modern notions.” If Mr. Goucu 
Nicuors will take with him his “modern no- 
tions” when he goes among the monuments of 
antiquity, especially religious antiquity; if he 
makes exclusive use of such “ modern notions” to 
understand for himself, and unfold unto others, 
the meaning of those remains of another period, 
and of a belief far other than his own, he must 
not be surprised if he be often at fault and in a 
puzzle: to gather the true meaning of such mo- 
numents, they must be read under the light of their 
own days. 

That she might testify how thankful she was for 
every good work wrought for the better hallowing 
of God’s name among men, or for the country’s 
common weal, the Church in those days used to 
bid the people to pray for such as had thus be- 
come the people’s friends and benefactors. ‘To 
draw our forefathers to do her behest the svoner, 
she offered them her spiritual gifts, then called 
“pardon,” now “indulgences.” It so happened 
that this same house of the De Hungerfords had 
made for itself a distinguished name by its reli- 
gious as well as civic munificence, both before and 
after the times of the Sir Robert of the inscrip- 
tion. This very Sir Robert bestowed broad acres 
upon St. Leonard’schureh, Hungerford; and one of 
his descendants, Walter, was a great benefactor to 
Salisbury cathedral, wherein he built and endowed 
a chantry chapel for two priests, besides founding 
other chantries at Farley, Hungerford, Hlaytes- 


bury, and Chipenham ( Test. Vel. i. 257.). From 


text as given by others, I suspect his own is | the heir of his good example as well as of his lordly 
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honours, we accidentally learn other pious deeds of 
this Walter, for his son Robert, in his own will, 
says: “To the repair of the high-way called the 
Causeway in Stawyk Marsh, which Walter Lord 
Hungerford, my father, first caused to be made, 
for the health of the soul of the Lady Katherine his 
wife, xxv. marks,” &e. (ib. 295.). It is most 
likely that his grandsire had done some such work 
of public utility. Surely, then, persons of the pre- 
sent day, in spite of all their “modern notions,” 
need be at no loss to understand why grateful 
churchmen should teach the people to pray for 
their living benefactors: prayer for such is even 
now encouraged by Protestantism. ‘The men who 
multiply the occasions of public service in cathe- 
dral and parish churches ; or the better to enable 
their poorer neighbours to come thither on the 
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Sunday and festival to worship and hear the word | 


of God, and on the week-days to go with ease 
about this world’s business, build bridges and 


mend foul ways, are the people’s best friends. | 


Upon such individuals, though they happen to be 
lords — though, in doing such good deeds, tiey 
showed a feeling wish for the soul's health of a 
fondly beloved wife or other of their kindred, the 
sourest Puritan, even should his head be crowded 
with the very newest notions, ought to look with 
favour, and surely he will not forbid such living 
benefactor to be prayed for. 

Without halt or hesitation, Mr. Gouven Nt- 
CHOLS assures us “there is no doubt that there 
was 2 market always open for the sale of these 
visionary benefits” (indulgences). Where this 


“always open market” was to be found, he does | 


not say. Perhaps this pardon or indulgence may 
have been brought from Rome; no, that is con- 
tradicted by the document itself, which tells us it 
was granted by fourteen bishops — had it come 
from the Pope it would itself have said so. Was 
Salisbury, so famous for its “ Use,” the market- 
place ? Nothing of the kind stood there. Was 
this curious “market” kept in London, or at 
Canterbury, or at York? Assuredly not, at least 
during those times. In the days of Sir Robert De 
Hungerford, and for many very many long years 
afterwards, any such a sort of market had a being 
nowhere but in airy nothing; and the only record 
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man. For this end, the prelate would himself 
issue an indulgence of ene forty days to be 
gained, under the usual and well-known condi- 
tions of confession, contrition, and satisfaction, by 
all who prayed for the well-being whilst he lived, 
and for the soul's rest after his death, of De Hun- 
gerford. Still more to enlarge this privilege, the 
bishop would seek to gather from as many as he 


| could of his brother-bishops a like indulgence to 


be added to his own: the meetings of our pre- 
lates for business or some grand ceremonial af- 
forded the opportunity, and were often made 
available for drawing up and promulgating these 
joint indulgences, as may be seen in Matthew 
Paris (p.494.). This “pardon” or “ indulgence" 
of thirty or of forty days, as it may be, is the for- 
giveness or abatement, on the part of the Church, 
of just so much time out of the months — perhaps 
years— which, according to her penitential canons, 
ought to be undergone in prayer, fasting, and 
sackcloth for sins committed: by the same right 
that she puts on, the Church can remit and take off 
her canonical penances. 

Without the slightest diffidence Mr. Govan 
Nicuots lays it down that “ the bishops who made 
such grants were generally those of inferior grade 
or suffragans.” Whether we be indebted to “mo- 
dern notions” for such novel information I know 
not. Of this, however, I am certain there are 
more mistakes than one in the foregoing sentence; 
but this is not the place for showing them. Ma. 
Goveu Nicuors seems to forget that all the 
bishops in an ecclesiastical province are the suf: 
fragans, in the first and strict sense of the word, to 
its archbishop : may be he confuses suffragans with 
coadjutor bishops: true is it that, in its second 
and Jess canonical meaning, the word suffragan 
was formerly used in England for those who are 
now better and more correctly called coadjutors. 


| But even so he is mistaken, for if we look at the long 


catalozue—more than fifty in number— of those 
indulgences granted to the church of Durham, 
and to which he calls attention, we shall see that 


| they were, almost every one, given by archbishops, 


of its assumed existence in this country must be | 


sought for among the “ modern notions ” of some 
few modern illustrators of our national ecclesiasti- 
eal antiquities. The origin of the above-men- 
tioned and many like indulgences may be easily 


accounted for, without resorting to the “open | 


market” system of Mr. Goven Nicuots. 
bountifulness of such a public benefactor as Sir 
Robert De Hungerford, must have been well 
known to the Bishop of Sarum, who, on his side, 
would take an early occasion of paying the grate- 


The | 


ful thanks of his diocese in a way the most likely | 


to please the pious feelings of that religious noble- 





and by bishops who, though they were suffragans 
in the right sense of the word, as Lyndwode 
would have employed it, were not so in its second 
meaning, that is, coadjutors. Among those gran- 
tors of the Durham indulgences, besides the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, we find the 
Bishops of London, Durham, Carlisle, Bath, Co- 
ventry and Lichfield, Norwich, Ely, and Roches- 
ter; most of the bishops of Scotland, with those of 
Sodor, Man, and the Isles, as well as of the Ork- 
neys. To my belief Mr. Goucu Nicnors cannot, 
from out all those indulgences, point to half a 
dozen which have the faintest likelihood of having 
been bestowed by a coadjutor bishop, or as he 
terms them “ bishops of an inferior grade or suffra- 
gans. 
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Mea. Goveu Nicuots talks about the “sale of 
these visionary benefits” —meaning indulgences. 
Had he read no other than those forms printed at 
the end of the Surtees edition of the Rites of Dur- 
ham, and to which he refers, he would have found 
that, while there is not a tittle of evidence which 
warrants a suspicion that they were either bought 
or sold, he might at the same time have assured 
himself of the great practical good, in many ways, 
of those so-called pardons, One among their 
other objects was to draw people to church for 
prayer, and to hear the word of God; the condi- 
tions fur gaining them were the sincere confession 
of, and hearty sorrow for sins: their effects, amend- 
ment of life, forgiveness of injuries, healing of 
feuds, atonement for spoken slander, reparation 
for stolen goods, besides the building, the beauti- 
fying, and endowment of our splendid cathedrals, 
and our parish churches, probably in the opinion 
of some among our antiquaries not the least good 
eflect resulting from them : these, forsooth, are no 
“ visionary benefits.” 

To some extent, the doctrine of the Church 
about indulgences was adopted and often acted 
upon after the change of religion in this country : 
commutation was allowed to be made in the severer 
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} period, 





sons, “ were by no means uncommon at an earlier 
After the Restoration the keeping of 
Lent, which had been neglected by the Puritans, 
who entirely exploded the observing of seasons, 
was enforeed by a proclamation from the king, 
and an office for granting licenses to eat flesh in 
any part of England was set up in St. Paul's 
churchyard, and advertised in the public papers, 
Anno 1663." (#b.) When Lysons published his 
book, 1795, there was in the possession of J. 
Clitherow, Esy., of Boston House, “a curious li- 
cense under Juxon’s hand and seal, 1663, by 
which he grants permission to Sir Nath. Powell, 
Bart., his sons and daughters, and six guests 
whom he shall at any time invite to his table, to 
eat flesh in Lent, provided that they eat soberly 
and frugaliy, with due grace said, and privately to 


| avoid scandal; the said Sir Nath. giving the sum 


| we find it set forth thus: 


canonical ordinances of the Protestant Establish- | 


ment, so that something much more mild and easy 


of performance might be substituted in their 
steal; and such a commutation was called a 
“license.” Roger Ascham asked and obtained 


from Cranmer “ to be dispensed with as to absti- 


of 13s. 4d. to the poor of the parish” (¢b. 119.). 
But there are Protestant indulgences for other 
and far more serious and important things than the 
eating of flesh in Lent and upon fast-days, to which 
I beg to direct Mr. Gouen Nicuots's attention. 
In the “Form of Penance” devised by Grindal, 
“ Let the offender be set 
directly over against the pulpit during the sermon 
or homily, and there stand bare-headed, with the 
sheet or other accustomed note of difference; and 
that upon some board raised a foot-and-a-half at 
least above the church-floor, that they may be in 


| loco editiore et cmineutiores omni populs, i. e. in an 


nence from flesh-meats, Lent and. fish-days being | 
then strictly observed in the colleges” (at Cam- | 


bridge); and Cranmer “ put himself to the trouble 
oe) * “a ; 
of procuring the king's license under the privy 


seal for this man, and he released him of the whole | 


charges of taking it out, paying all the fees him- 
self.” (Strype’s Life of Cranmer, ed. E. H. &., ii. 
65.69.). In his Life of Parker, Strype informs us 
that “However the observation of the fast of 
Lent was regarded, yet dispensations also for it 
were granted upon reasonable causes. ‘This favour 
(Parker) had “formerly shewed to John Fox, the 
martyrologist, a spare sickly man, whom he per- 
mitted for his bad stomach to eat flesh in Lent.” 
(p. 178.) Of Grindal the same writer tells us: 
“As for dispensations for eating flesh, they were 
sane) genteel, and this upon the physician’s testi- 
monial. 


higher place, and above all the people. It is very 
requisite that the preacher in some place of his 
sermon, or the curate after the end of the homily, 
remaining still in the pulpit, shall publickly in- 
terrogate the offender, &c. Preacher. Dost thou 
not here, before God and this congregation, con- 


| fess that thou didst commit such an offence, viz. 


And, for the most part (Grindal), re- | 


mitted part of his fees (Life of Grindal, p. 219.). | 


Among the MSS. in the splendid collection at 
Ashburnham Place there is a license, dated a.p. 
1632, from Abbot, for eating meat on fast-days. 
At Isleworth, among the muniments of the parish 
church, is a license bearing date April 28th, 1661, 
given by W. Grant, vicar of Isleworth, to R. 
Downton and Thomasina his wife, to eat flesh- 
meat in Lent, &e. (Lysons, Environs of London, 
ul. 118.). “These licenses,” we are told by Ly- 


fornication, adultery, incest, &c.?” (Strype’s Life 
of Grindal, p. 261.) Here, then, we have notori- 
ous sinners, and among them the fornicator, the 
adulterer, the incestuous man or woman, made to 
come to church, and, clad in a white sheet, mount 
the stool of repentance, and there openly answer 
the interrogations of the preacher, acknowledge 
their sins, and promise amendment in hearing and 
sight of all the people. But an “indulgence,” a re- 
mission of all this humiliation and painful process, 
might be bought with cash. Perhaps Grindal him- 
self, certainly his successor Whitgift, bartered and 
allowed bartering in remissions for such open 
penance. 

In his “ Articles touching Preachers,” Whitgift 
ordained “ That from henceforth there be no com- 
mutation of penance but in rare respects and 
upon great consideration, and when it shall ap- 
pear to the bishop himself that that shall be the 
best way of winning and reforming the offender, 
and that the penalty be employed either to the 
relief of the poor of that parish or to other godly 
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uses — and if the fault be notorious, that the of- 
fender make some satistaction, either in his own 
person, or else that the minister of the church 
openly in the pulpit signify to his people his sub- 
mission, and declaration of his repentance done 
before the ordinary ; and also, in token of his re- 
pentance, what portion of money he hath given to 
be employed in the uses above named. (Cardwell’s 
Documentary Annals, i. 415.) The under clergy 
seem to have occasionally done a little business 
upon their own account in this matter ; for among 


the articles exhibited against a Dr. Clay, vicar of 


Halifax, one was that “when commissions were «i- 
rected to him to compel persons to do penance, lie 
exacted money of them, and so they were dismissed 
without penalty.” (The Acts of the High Com- 
mission Court of Durham, p- 256.) 

From the foregoing evidence it is clear that the 
Heads of the Protestant Establishment in this 
country admitted, to a certain extent, the princi- 
ples, and put into action, after a manner quite 
their own, the discipline of indulgences. In com- 
parison, however, with that of the Catholic Church, 
the practice of Protestantism on that head was 
laxity itself. The grant to Catholics by their 
Church of the smallest indulgence, always was, as 
it still is, made only under the unvarying condi- 
tions of a true sorrow for sins, a sacramental con- 
fession of them, and a fitting atonement for all 
misdeeds, by those who wished to gain it. If we 
look, for instance, at the very first of the Durham 
indulgences referred to by Mr. Goven Nicno rs, 
we shall find that it runs thus: “ Nos (H. Ely- 
ensis) vero de Dei misericordiam—omnibus qui 
fabrica memorate pias elemosinarum largitiones 
impenderint, seu predictum locum per hoc sep- 
tennium proxime futurum causa orationis adierint 
—si de peecatis suis vere contriti fuerint et con- 
fessi, triginta dies de injuncta sibi penitentia relax- 
amus.” (lites of Durham, p.131.) The like clauses 
would have been seen in all the other indulgences 
enumerated after this one, had they been given in 
full. But the Protestant canonical penances — the 
wearing of the white sheet, the standing so arrayed 
upon the stool in open church, the questionings 
from the pulpit — might be bought off. from the 
heads of the Protestant Establishment, even for 
crimes of such black turpitude as fornication, 
adultery, nay even incest, by the powerful or 
wealthy sinner, through the payment of a pecu- 
niary fine. Let it not be deemed that even the 
last-named of such sins was of rare occurrence in 
those reformed times. The Acts of the High Com- 
mission Court of Durham, lately printed by the 


Surtees Society, afford but too many instances of 


its frequency in the upper orders of life (pp. 28. 
31. 76. 107, 123. 146.) in that diocese. No doubt 
the others could have revealed the same frightful 
state of wickedness. Other such indulgences 


seem to have been in use up to the present century : | 


some thirty years ago among my Protestant ac- 
quaintances was an old lady who had been mar- 
ried to two brothers ; and the story went, in her 
neighbourhood, that she had bought off a prosecu- 
tion, on that score, in the ecclesiastical courts by 
the yearly payment of a sum of money. 
That Protestantism had its indulgences, and 
used to sell them, is evident. For the sale and 
purchase of one sort of these indulgences, there 
was a well-known “ open market” set up in Lon- 
don, at St. Paul's, with its duly kept body of an- 
thorised officials who put forth advertisements 
in the public papers, inviting people to come and 
buy their ecclesiastical indulgences, or, as_ they 
called them, “licenses” to eat meat in Lent, and 
on fast-days, we learn from a Protestant writer, 
Lysons. Notwithstanding Mr. Govan Nicuots’s 
opinion, it is fair to presume that from Ascham 
and Foxe, from Cranmer, Parker, Grindal, and 
Abbot downward, all those who bought as well as 
the officials, high and low, who sold such licenses, 
did not think them “ visionary benefits ;” other. 
wise the first had not sought for nor given thei 
hard money for them, nor the second offered and 
advertised for sale, and kept an “open market,” 
with all its necessary appliances, for the conve- 
nience of purchasers throughout the kingdom. 
This De Hungerford inscription, so valuable a 
monument of medieval antiquity, we are told 
“has suffered much from wanton defacement” 
(2"¢ S. viii. 464.); this is sad: sadder still if the 
cause for perpetrating such disfigurement must be 
sought from that same motive which Mr. Goveu 
Nicunots assigns for the disappearance of so many 
copies of Foxe’s book —“ sectarian spite” (2S 
vill, 221.) : but saddest of all, when, through the 


. same uncharitable agency, the defacement of a fa 


more mischievous nature is wrought on such in- 
scriptions by men who scoff at their words, with- 
out a care to understand their meaning. 
D. Rock 
Brook Green, Hammersmith. 


Mr. Nicnors does not seem to be aware 
that I copied the inscription from an actual rub- 
bing taken by myself, which I shall be happy to 
lend him if he has any doubt as to any ate 
tempted deciphering of the monumental slab. I 
am quite willing to admit (and thank him for the 
suggestion) that the sense is better met by the 
substitution of the word com; but on the other 
hand the last letter which I read r, is so clear and 
separate from the preceding letters (which area 
little blurred by chipping), that I could not see 
how it could be very well converted into com. 
Again, would not the sculptor have followed the 
same wording as in line 2.; viz. tant cu or cum? 
He appears, however, to have been suffi iently 
careless in incising other words. 

Mr. Nicuots’s extended version will bear 4 
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For senquante rea ] sinqaunte ; tor 

| omitted to state that the work- 
man who executed this monument has cut. some 
straight lines between every line of the inscrip- 
tion, apparently for his guidance. Now, after the 
word Ave is the space of two lines and a quarter 
not filled up: supposing that this was left blank 
originally, and no portion of the inscription obli- 
terated (which is doubtful), 


trifling revision 


noun Trea ] noum, 


could it have been 
designedly to add the date of the decease of Robt. 
le HT. at a subsequent period ? Ci. Horrrr 


ELUCIDATION OF DURIE 
BURGHEAD. 
(2™ S. ix. 38. 106.) 

It is singular, but I think capable of proof, that 
language, manners, and customs remain longest 
uneflaced in the remotest and most distant cor- 
ners in which they were once practised. In Por- 
tugal the Roman language is still so identical 
with the modern vernacular that Southey has 
recorded a hymn to St. Ursula in good Portu 
suese, which would pass for classie latinity. It 


CLAVIE AT 


begins — 

“Ursula, divina Virgo! famosos canto triumphos,” 
and in that country the well-known perversion of 
the band v, in the old Roman pun, “ dibere est 
vivere,” is still found in full practice amongst the 
uneducated : thus at an estalagem on the great 
route from Lisbon to Oporto, I read on a smail 
board over the door, bend vuon dino” 
for the orthodox 
farther on crossing by a 
ferryman called Bouiga to 
find them written on the maps Vouga and 
geria respective ly ° 

In England the curious recumbent cross-legged 
figures on our altar-tombs ar exclu- 
sively to the corner most distant from Asia, whet 
they undoubtedly had their origin in the Mithria- 
tic sculptures and emblems from Hindostan, and 
from Lake Van, and the eaverned temples of Ke- 
refta 


“acqui se 
acque se vend buon TUO ; and 
ferry a river, which the 
Alvergaria, you will 


Alber- 


confined 


The Seandinavian Mythology and 
found an asylum beyond the 
practice, and almost beyond the limits of 
in far distant Iceland, whence the E 
restored to teach the Northmen their 
lief and tongue. 

It is not, therefore, with any wonder we find 
Scotland rife with reminiscences of Roman creed 
and customs. Notwithstanding the severity of 
his climate, the Hichlander still clings to the ~ 
man tunic, chown in his kilt, and the plaid o 
maund of the s she P yher< 1, re pre se nting the Roman 
toga as his clothing. In their mythology we find 
the Beltain of P ennant and Jamieson as an acknow- 
ledged sacrificial ritual to the de ‘ity Bel or Belinus, 


language 
boundaries of its first 
Europe, 


ancient be- 
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statement. will 
ut Bure- 
) prove it 


and I have little doubt that a short 
show the same for the curious custom 
head of the “ durie "ig and will al 
eminently mythical and Roman. 

The earliest indigenous cd ity of preromank 
Italy was undoubt dly Jant us, and his wo 
still kept up even when the conquering legion- 
vies of the commonwealth had extended their 
knowledge of foreign deities and brought home 
the gods of Homer and Greece to usurp the 
places of those which they long venerated from 
Etruria. Ovid, in his Fasti, lib. 1., is very dif- 
fuse in his investigations on the nature and pro- 
perties of the singular Bifrons: — 


clavie 


rship wus 


*“ Quem tamen esse Deum te dicam Jane biformis ? 
Nam tibi par nullum Grecia numen habet,” 

and the resolution of this question by the deity 
runs through many lines, and principally turns 
upon his epithet as claviger, which, from the dif- 
fering forms of clavus and clavis, is explaine 1 as 
key or club-bearer, and its consequences as jani 
tor. 

In the second volume of my Shakespeare's Puek 


| and his Folkslore now under the press, it is part of 


my argument to prove that Janus is identical with 
Thor, from identity of name; the etymology of 
Janus from Janua being universally admitted, as 
Thor in German still means a gateway, and Thiir 
a smaller An undoubted British coin 
with the double head of Janus from Ruding's 
British and the inscriptions cuno and 
CAMU on obverse and reverse, is additional corro- 
boration, as well as many conformities of ritual, 
particularly the curious Roman custom of shutting 
the temple of Janus in time of peace, and opening 
it during the contention of arms, coupled with 
Thor's and den wildes Jiiger’s riding out of the old 
castle of Schnellarts in the Odenwald, whenever 
war impends over Fatherland, as a correlative be- 
lief. If, therefore, instead of Janus Claviger we 
put as a mere translation or synonym of the Roman 
deity our indigenous Thor or Thur, dropping the 
Saxon # for the plain D, we gain the identical 
durie clavie of our Scotch countrymen with merely 
the addition of their usual diminutive, and thus all 
the practices recorded by the correspondent who 


door. 


Coinage, 


| broached the subject are very perfect portions of 


dda had to be | 


a ceremonial ritual to the oldest European deity 
known, whether Janus or Thor. 
WiruaM Ber 
31. Burton Street, Euston Square 


Phil. Dr. 





PLAYING CARDS 
(2°95). vill. 432.) 


The pace k of cards me ntione “«l by C IF, isa com- 
ple te se i of Tarots, or Tarocchi cards, and probably 
of Italian manufacture. The marks of suits men- 


tioned by him, goblets, clubs (ac/ual clubs or batons, 
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in England we retain the name, but have substi- 
tuted the French ¢réfle), swords, and money, though 
bearing French names, are foreign to that nation, 
at least as regards present usage. Anciently Tarots 
were general, but they are now principally confined 
to Germany, Switzerland, Alsace, and Franche 
Compté. They are no doubt of Eastern origin, 


the cavalier or knight answering to the piece of 


the same name in chess, between which and the 
older Tarots there is considerable affinity. They 
were probably introduced into Europe towards 
the end of the thirteenth century as instruments 
of divination. Our present contracted pack is a 
French modification. The twenty-two symbolical 
eards are called atouts (according to Duchesne 
because they were of higher value than all others, 
a@ tulli), and vary considerably according to their 
antiquity and locality. See Le Monde Primitif, 
par Court de Gebelin, tom. viii. pp. 365—418. 
4to. Paris, 1781, and Chatto’s Origin and History 
of Playing Curds, London, 1848. I should be 
much obliged to C. F. if he would favour me 
with a reference to any mention of the Livre de 
Thoth, or the gamevf “ Tara,” or correspond with 
me on the subject, as I have a small brochure in 
the press on this curious subject. In a paper 
appended to Court de Gebelin’s essay, entitled 
Recherches sur les Tarots et sur la Divination par 
les Cartes des Tarots, is the following passage : — 

“ Ce livre (ce livre du destin, ce jeu sacré) parait avoir 
été nommé A-rosu, de la lettre a, doctrine, science, et de 
noscu, Mercure, qui, joint & l'article 1, signifie tableaux 
de la doctrine de Mercure; mais comme rosh veut aussi 
dire commencement, ce mot ta-rosh fut particulitrement 
consacré & sa cosmogonie; de méme que I Ethotia (his- 
toire du temps) fut le titre de son astronomie, et peut- 
étre qu’Athotes, qu’on a pris pour un roi fils de Thot, 
n'est que l'enfant de son génie et l'histoire des rois 
d’Egypte.” 

The etymology of Turot, however, has not been 
satisfactorily explained, and the attempt to con- 


nect them with the theology of ancient Egypt is | 


like many other essays of the French savans in 
this direction, at the first dawn of Egyptian dis- 


covery, fanciful and absurd. I shall be glad of 


any assistance the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 
can render me, especially as to the early period 
of the introduction of playing cards into England. 
E. S. Taytor. 

Ormesby S. Margaret. 





“ VesTIGIA NULLA RETRORSUM™ (24 S, ix. 23. 
111.) — Your correspondents have overlooked 
Bubb Dodington’s capital rendering of this legend. 
Walpole, writing to Chute, in June, 1756, says :— 
“ Dodington has translated well the motto on the 
caps of the Hanoverians : ‘ Vestigia nulla retror- 
sum'— They never mean to go back again.” Be- 
sides the humour of the above, it shows whence 
the motto came; which I believe, belonged to 


one of the branches of ducal Brunswick. The 


words form the motto, as S. D. S. states, of the 
Earls of Buckinghamshire. In Debrett for 1830, 
the Earl's arms are engraved with that motto; 
but the genealogical account of the family ends 
with these words : “ Motto, Auctor pretiosa fucit — 
The founder makes it more valuable,” —which is 
Latin de cuisine, or indifferent English. In page 
Ixxii. Debrett translates “ Vestigia nulla retror- 
sun” — Our footsteps are all advancing, — which, 
at all events, was not appropriate when Sir Henry 
Ilobart, the father of the first earl, was killed ina 
duel by Oliver Le Neve, in 1699. J. Doray, 


Will you allow me to remind your correspon- 
dent, Mr. J. T. Bucwron, that the words in 
question—* Vestigia nulla retrorsum "—were the 
motto of the celebrated Hampden, and_ were 
borne on the colours of the regiment whic’ he 
raised for the service of the Parliament, and in 
command of which he was killed. 

The uniform of the regiment was green, and 
the colours bore on one side the Parliamentary 
device —“ God with us:" and on the reverse the 
words —“ Vestigia nulla retrorsum.” ‘The green- 


| colour facings of the 5th Dragoon Guards, and 


the regimental motto, may possibly have been 
assumed in compliment to the memory of so cele- 
brated a statesman. E. N. 


Dinner Etiquette (2™ S. ix. 81.)—I have 
for some time had a suspicion that I am growing 
old. The concluding paragraph of an inquiry, 
under the above head, converts that suspicion into 
conviction: “ There must be those alive who can 
almost remember it for themselves, or at least de- 
scribe it from good traditional authority.” I have 
a perfect recollection, when a very young boy, of 
seeing the ladies go out of the drawing-room in 
single file, the gentlemen following in like order. 

CI-DEVANT J EUNE-HOMME. 

“ BeausEant,” Erymonocy or (2 S, viii. 451.) 
—I find in that extraordinary roll of arms given 
in Leland’s Collectanea (vol. ii. p. 616.), and com- 
monly called “Charles's Roll,” the following 
blazons : — 

“ Le baucent del temple dargent al chef de sable a un 
croyz de goules passant.” 

“Le baucent del hospitale de goules a un croyz dar- 


| gent fourme.” 


It would appear from this that the beauséant 
was not the cri de guerre, as has generally been 
supposed, but the coat of arms itself. I should 
suppose also the crvyz passant was the cross patee, 
and not on the chief but on the field. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Cotonet Freperick, son oF THEODORE, Kine 
or Corsica (2" S. ix. 93.)—Your correspondent 
Wiutiam Bares will find an account of Colonel 
Frederick in a collection of lives published many 
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years since, under the title, I think, of Neglected 
Biography. ‘The old man who walked from the 
coffee-house at Storey’s Gate to the porch at 
Westminster Abbey, where he shot himself, had 
long been familiar to the inhabitants of London, 
and was distinguished by his eccentricities and 
gentleman-like bearing. He had fulfilled many 
employments, and had witnessed many strange 
incidents. One strange passage in his life was 
his dining at Dolly's, with Count Poniatowski, 
when neither the son of the late King of Corsica, 
nor he who was afterwards King of Poland, had 
wherewith to settle the bill. Distress drove the 
Colonel to commit suicide, and his remains rest 
by those of his father, in St. Anne’s Churchyard, 
Soho. The Colonel's daughter married a Mr. 
Clark, of the Dartmouth custom-house. 
children were the issue of this marriage. One of 
them, a daughter, was established in London, at 





Four | 


the beginning of the present century, earning a | 


modest. livelihood as an authoress and artist. 
The following is a copy of the card of this indus- 
trious lady : — 
“ Miss Clark, 
Granddaughter to the late Colonel Frederick, Son of 
Theodore, King of Corsica, 
PAINTS LIKENESSES IN MINIATURE, 
FrRoM TWO TO THREE GUINEAS, 
No, 116. New Bonp Srreer. 
Hours of Attendance, from ‘Twelve in the Morning, 
until Four.” 


The above is the substance of what I found in | 


the volume of Neglected Biography, to which I | 


have alluded, and which was kindly lent to me 
by one whose generous promptitude in such mat- 


ters is well known, — Mr. John Bruce, F.S.A.,— | 


when I was engaged in a biographical Sketch of 
Theodore, to be enrolled among Monarchs re- 
tired from Business. Joun Doran. 


Arms Wantep (2™ S. ix. 80. 125.)— Has not 
your correspondent transposed the tinctures by 
mistake ? If so, two bars sable within an orle of 
six martlets gules, is the coat of Paynell, co. 
Hants and Sussex. See Mr. Papworth's Or- 
dinary, p. 29. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


St. Tuomas or Hererorp (2™ S. ix. 77.)—It 
seems probable that Lancashire, in A. Butler's 
Life of Saint Thomas Cantilupe, is a misprint, or 
a mistake for Lincolnshire. Bp. Challoner, in his 
Britannia Sancta, says that St. Thomas was born 
at Hameldone in Lincolnshire, a manor belong- 
ing to his father. 
also. An eminent antiquary still living, wrote 
under the signature of * CLericus” a correctorium 
of Alban Butler’s Life of this Saint, in a periodi- 
cal called the Weekly Register—not the news- 
paper now so called—which appeared in the 
number for October 13, 1849, and in which he 





But there is a mistake here | 


corrects some mistakes, and supplies some omis- 
sions. He affirms that St. Thomas was born at 
Hambleden in Buckinghamshire [Bollandus, Act. 
Sanctorum, tom. i., Oct., 539.] ; and having 
been then in the diocese of Lincoln, may have led 
Bp. Challoner to place it in Lincolnshire. But as 
there is no such place in that county, and the 
name so nearly corresponds, it may be safely in- 
ferred that this was the real place of the Saint's 
nativity. F. C. H. 


“ My Eve anp Betty Martin” (2° S. ix. 
72.)—Will Pisney Tuomrson be kind enough to 
inform me how he renders in English his origin 
of the above phrase? “ Mihi et Beati Martini,” 
he says. I am ata loss how to take the e¢ after 
mihi. Might not “ mihi ades beati Martini,” or 
even “mihi et beato Martino,” be better than 
“© Mihi et beati Martini ?” IGNORAMUS. 


Donnysrooxk NEAR Dunuin (2"S, viii. 129.)— 

1. Holingshed, in his Chronicle, mentions a 
Bishop “ Donat,” who held the See of Dublin 
under Prince Chritius. Though merely a con- 
jecture on my part, may I venture to suggest to 
Asuna the plausibility of finding in the name of 
this bishop the etymology he requires: “ Donat’s 
broke” ? 

2. Or, has the name anything to do with the 
Danes ? 

3. On the roll of Scoto-Irish kings appears the 
name “Donnachus.” Compare this with the old 
form given in the Registrum Prioratus, “ Done- 
nachbrok.” Ihave by me a poem on “ Donny- 
brook,” written in the last century, which I shall 
be happy to forward to Anusa if he will send me 
his address. I believe I am already in his debt. 

C. Le Porr Kennepy. 

St. Albans, 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 


The People, the Rebels, and the 
With Illustrations. 


Twelve Years in China. 
Mandarins. By a British Resident. 
(T. Constable & Co.) 

At a moment like the present, when attention is so 
strongly directed to China and to the nature of our 
future relations with that vast empire, this volume is 
peculiarly well timed. Mr. Scarth, the author, describes 
in a very amusing and graphic manner, and illustrates 
very ably, his Chinese experiences during a residence of 
twelve years in the Celestial Empire. His views as to 
the policy which has been already adopted, and which 
ought hereafter to be pursued with reference to the Chi- 
nese, are directly opposed to those of Sir John Bowring 
and Mr. Oliphant: and there is much truth in his re- 
mark, that these frequent wars in China are dangerous, 
since not only do the Chinese learn the art of warfare by 
experience, but their climate is as powerful an enemy as 
their soldiers. Mr. Scarth’s sketch-book, which proved 
so invaluable a passport to him in China, has enabled 
him to add greatly to the value of his book by charac- 
teristic illustrations. 
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rel Nightingale. (Harrison.) 

Miss Nightingale, with all her experience, hardly ever 
saw one instance of intentional kindness to the 
how much cruelty she has seen through thoughtlessness 
and want of knowledge, may be read in every page of 
tl t valuable work. Miss Nightingale’s services in 
most extraordinary; but loubt 
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We have received the first three parts of 4 General 
History of Hampshi By B. B. Woodward, Esq., F.S.A. 
Lilustrated with Vay s, Views, Portraits, Ne. Mr. Wood- 
s that, important as Hampshire is with 

yf population, and historical interest, 
comprising within its limits a cathedral town, a great 
arsenal, a mercantile port of eminence, and that 
the favourite resort of metropolitan tourists and 
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iency Mr. Woodward is about to supply, 
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in a way to satisfy a very large class of readers; all, in- 
deed, who feel an interest in the history of the county 
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7 Cornhill Magazine has clearly become one 
established institutions of the country. The Ed 
“ Lovel the Widower,” Mr. Trollope’s “ Framley 

” Mr. Sala’s clever dissertations on that 
painter and humorist “ William 
rent to success to say 
haracter of the many able paps 

accompanied. Macmillan’s Magazine, 
two months in the field before The Cornhill 
, is a worthy rival in the race for 
It is somewhat graver in its general chara 
plete with instructive and well-written 

Tom Brown at Oxford ” goes on swimmingly : 
the best papers in the number we may men- 
Grenvilles,” “ English Etymology,” and that 

J. W. Blakesley on “The Suez Canal.” 

ill be glad to hear that a translation of 
record of the social state of this great 
metropulis, the Liber Albus, is preparing for immediate 
publication by the Editor, Mr. H. T. Ril 
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| Mr. Bentley has issued proposals for a limited edition, 
|} on large paper, of Horace Walpole’ Letter What a 
book for illustrating! 
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